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A word from the editor 

Kamiriithu - Multiversity's critical and no-holds-barred journal on learningand 
education - is rejuvenated and, after a considerable lapse of time, back again in your 
hands. Sorry for the i nord i nate del ay. 1 1 was never thought we wou I d be short of both : 
hands and m i nds. H ow do smal I f ry I i ke us com pete with cal I centres? Si nee we had at 
the very beginning announced we would bring out issues only if and when we had 
qual ity stuff, we decided to sit tight and wait for more propitious ti mes and people. 
Those have finally arrived. Good sense will always prevail. The re-appearance of 
Kamiriithu isthereforean occasion torejoice. 

On theother hand, we must weep as well: in more recent months, we have lost 
forever two beacon lights -the distinguished Indian historian, Dharampal, and the 
pioneering Malaysian social scientist, Syed H ussein Alatas. The departure of these 
two truly inspiring individuals is a gentle but firm reminder that we are not working 
with eternal ti me-f rames to bri ng about the changes we desi re. Dharampal and Alatas 
p rovi d ed p i on eer i n g I ead ersh i p on h ow we m i gh t becom e ou rsel ves aga i n . B ot h 
contri buted i n a su bstanti al way to red ef i n i ng or al teri n g ou r percepti ons of the worl d , 
oneth rough history, the other through sociology. Many people with far greater 
resou rces h a ve ach i eved a I m ost n ot h i n g i n com p ar i son . T h ere are n ow d ed i cated 
websites on both thin kers. (M ost of the pri nted works of the two thi nkers can also be 
downloaded from www.multi versitylibrary.com.) A visit to all these sites is bound to 
give us inspiration and courage to cope with these rude times.This issue of 
Kamiriithu also carries notes on both Dharampal and Alatas and someof their 
articles and speeches. 

Thisyearalsohappensto be theone hundredth and 
f ifti eth an n i versary of the setti ng u p of the f i rst th ree 
modern universities of India by Britain's colonial rulers. 
These institutions ruled the mi nds of the so-called 
educated people of the vast sub-continent forninety 
years and we have continued topatronisethem fora 
further sixty. Mahatma Gandhi, talking of our body 
politicimmedi atel y before independence,hadh aza rd ed 
the view that we might succeed in getting rid of our 
col onisersfairly soon, but itwould takeusa 
considerably longer period of time to extinguish the 
resi d u es of col on i zat i on f rom ou r m i d st . L i ke ou r 
universities. 

This time the issue of 
Kamiriithu hasatotal of sixteen richlystacked pages, 
eight dealingwith multiversity issues and eightwith 
taleemnet concerns. Though some of our readers have 
expressed vehemently that thetwo should be published 
sep a ratel y,wehavefounditconvenienttobringthem 
as a two-i n-one. So if you are not i nterested i n the 
materials that appear either in the first half 
(multiversity) or the second half (taleemnet), pass on 
those sectionstosomeonein your neighbourhood or in 
you r i nsti tution or grou p who m i ght be i nterested and S yed H US san Alatas (1928-2007) 
would be happy to receive the material. 

FromJ anuary,Ram Subramaniam and Vishram Gupte have attached themselves 
forweek-long M ultiversity conferences in Goa. These conferences are held every 
month. Information about them and the dates fixed for these meetings are posted on 
themultiworld website. Wehavealsohad conferences with Gurveen Kaurfrom 
Hyderabad and AnuradhaVeeravalli from Delhi.NylaCoelhofrom Belgaum and 
NavinaVenkatfrom Mumbai come for weekly stints to work with ClaudeAlvareson 
taleemnet issues, especially the publication of the/, earning Sourcebook. I nterested? 
Wei come aboard! 




Dharampal (1922-2006) 



MUNDO EN QUE QUEP AN MUCHOS MUNDOS 
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Kamiriitliu 


M ultiworld websites 


www.multiworld.org 

M ultiworld.org is the main 
Multiworld website. 

A related website maintained 
by Citizen's International can be 
accessed at the following url: 

www.citizensint.org 

We are encouraging educa- 
tional activists in every country 
within the South to have their own 
Multiworld chapter and site, 
operated by their own core group. 
Naturally, several of these will be 
in their own national, regional or 
local languages, with crosslinks to 
the main Multiworld page. 

The main website will eventu- 
ally host discussions in the 
principal languages of the South 
basides English: H indi, Chinese, 
Swahili, Spanish, Arabic, Farsi, 
etc. 

M ultiworld.org also hosts the 
M ultiversity site, the T aleemnet 
site, the organic agriculture site 
and the (Natural Farming 
Institute). 

We also provide linkages to 
several other sites which are 
working in similar directions, 
including Shikshantar and the 
Barefoot College. 

We envision separate 
M ultiworld sites on specific issues 
like the WT O, debt, international 
law, etc. Any person volunteering 
to set up and run such sites for us 
is welcome to do so. Please keep us 
informed so that work is not 
u n n ecessa ri I y d u p I i cated . I f you 
come across interesting sites that 
should be linked with the 
Multiworld page, please inform us. 

The multiworld.org site is 
being updated regularly. We 
welcome comments and contribu- 
tions to the multiworld webpage 
from sympathetic col leagues and 
friends in Asia, Africa and South 
America. This Network is not 
designed to be run from above, but 
through its numerous constituents. 

You can also join the e-group set 
up by Multiversity from the 
website. 


alternative learning 

This site is exclusively for report- 
ing on discussions and experi- 
ments dealing with learning 
experiences outside school walls or 
outside the framework of 'factory 
schooling'. 

T aleemnet is actually the first 
major network dedicated exclu- 
sively to de-schooling or 
unschooling experiments in Asia, 
Africa and South America. It is 
determined to reverse the 
processes of colonial education 
which still persist in our countries 
despite political independence. 

T he site ai ms to create an 
international community of 
parents and students who take a 
decision to" walk-out" of school and 
resume learning using their own 
resources. 

Educators, parents and stu- 
dents are encouraged to visit the 
site to learn about the mental and 
spiritual damage that isdoneto 
children and learners when they 
submit themselves to the coercive 
processes of schooling. 

After reading the critique, 
parents may be interested in 
knowing what other parents are 
doing in different parts of the 
country and abroad. 

T h e si te f eat u res stori es of 
children who have done better out 
of school than if they had 
continued with it. 

The site also provides a 
detailed overview of educational 
systems outside the purview of 
Western educational institutions. 
All the prominent thinkers on 
education from the Global South 
are also featured, together with 
their writings. 

Links are provided to signifi- 
cant home-schooling movements 
within the industrialised countries 
where there is an even greater 
mental anguish about the negative 
impact of schooling on personality 
development of children and youth. 


organic agriculture 

This site deals exclusively with the 
field of organic agricultural science 
and the workings of the Natural 
Farming I nstitute. 

T raditional agriculture in 
almost all countries has been 
replaced by imported agribusiness 
science based on use of copious 
synthetic chemicals and toxic 
pesticides. 

In several countries farmers, in 
fact, have completely lost the 
indigenous knowledge of farming 
and are now finding it difficult to 
survive with an alien system of 
growing crops that is not only 
unprofitable but actually devas- 
tates the envi ronment. 

The site will report on intellec- 
tual work carried out by farmers 
and innovations in the area of 
restoring soil fertility, improving 
the micro-community of soil 
species and organisms, homemade 
inputs, etc. 

The main activities of organic 
farming are carried out under the 
rubric of the Organic Farming 
Association of India which has 
located its central secretariat in 
Goa. (See its website:www.ofai. 
org.) 

The first major activity of OFAI 
has been the conducting of 
training camps for farmers eager 
to turn away from chemical 
farming. 

One special focus is the 
children of organic farmers who 
once they go to school, find 
themselves alienated from the 
land and from agriculture. The 
Natural Farming Institute is keen 
on formulating a syllabus for home 
schooling of children of such 
farmers, so that they can be well 
versed with both, the demands of 
living in the modern world and the 
knowledge and expertise of their 
parents relating to agriculture. 

A recent report commissioned 
from Sarang on a rural curriculum 
is posted on the NFI site. 


multiversity msn 

Yusef Proglerfrom theUAE runs 
an independent M ultiversity 
website which also features 
exciting new discussion material, 
rare articles and reports on 
M ultiversity themes. 

You can access the site at: 

http ://grou ps.msn .com/mu I tiver- 
sity 

J oin the discussions there. The 
site is frequently updated and the 
discussions way out. Everything 
relating to the regime of Western 
academic studies is being chal- 
lenged with determination, verve 
and imagination. 

P rogler is also editing a series 
of short booklets containing essays 
by important scholars who have 
attempted to challenge in a 
fundamental way Western aca- 
demic culture and its various 
associated components. Called the 
"Radical Essentials Pamphlet 
Series", the essays appear in the 
format of colourful booklets. 

multiversity USA website 

Vinay Lai, Indian historian now 
domiciled in the US and a partici- 
pant in both the Penang 
conferences on redesign of social 
science curricula, has hosted the 
USA equivalent of M ultiversity at 
the above site. You can access it at: 
http://vlal.bol.ucla.edu/multiver- 
sity/. 

The site is designed to assist 
students and lecturers in the US 
who are interested in pursuing 
these issues and forming a 
workgroup on some of 
Multiversity's themes. It is 
therefore devoted exclusively to 
university education and not to 
schooling. 

The site also provides details of 
a series of pamphlets brought out 
by Vinay Lai on thinkers and 
articles of consequence for scholars 
interested in these pursuits. 


Subscription Form forXamTriitiig Newsletter 


Yes, count me in on this enterprise. I want to deliver a mortal blow to globalisation's 
designs on the minds, spirits and lives of children and young people everywhere. 


Name:. 


Address:. 


Country: 


Pin / Post Code: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
India: Rs.100 per year 

(including postage) 

Please send the subscription money as a pay 
order, M .0. or DD in the name of Other 
India Bookstore, Mapusa, Goa. You can also 
send it in the form of postage stamps. 

Asia, Africa, South America, Aotearoa: 

Air: US$6.00 

Kamiriithu postal address: 

G-8 St Britto's Apartments, 

Feira Alta, M apusa 403 507 
Goa, India. 

Phone/Fax: 

(91-832) 2256479; 2263305 (fax) 

E-mail: 

multi .worlds@gmai I .com 


WEBSITES 


Tel.: 


Mobile: 


Fax: 


E-mail: 


http:/A/vww.multi world, org 
http:/Mww.multiversityl ibrary.com 
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P rof. S yed H ussein A latas inaugurated the M ultiversity II C onference on 
'R edesign ofS ocialS cience C urricula.’W hat follows are excerpts from his 
lecture on 'the captive mind'. 

T heC aptiveM ind R evisited' 



Prof.Alataspresentshistalkon the'captivemind'flanked by (from left) VinayLaLMohamedldrisClaude 
Alva resand AshisNandy 


I would liketoshare with you 
today fourorfive aspects 
connected with thistheme, ofthe 
'Captive M ind '.It was in the early 
1950sthatl started doing some 
research on this subject. My first 
publication on thistheme was 
titled 'Some Fundamental 
P roblems of Colonial ism'.lt 
appeared in 1956in a London 
journal called TheEastern World. 

After the second World Warwe 
witnessed the i ndependence of 
several states i n Asia and Africa 
and oneof the problems which 
emerged was this ten d en cy of ou r 
people to imitate the thin king of 
the West and the ideas i ntroduced 
by thecolonial powers. For 
example, heavy emphasis was 
given to this newfangled idea of 
development.Simultaneously, 
i m portant i nterests of th e T h i rd 
World were cast aside. The new 
leaders also saw no function 
whatsoever for the religious 
leaders i n the development 
p rogra m m e. D evel opmentwas 
p u rel y a m atter of govern m en t 
planners and economists. The 
function of other groups in society 
was not seen and not highlighted. 
This is what I mean by imitation - 
not onlytakingup certain ideas 
and concepts i ntrod uced to us by 
the West but also, at the same 
time, setting aside things which 
are very important tothe non- 
western world. 

I havespent a lot of timein the 
sixties on the theme of the captive 


mind. Oneaspect which I did not 
havetimetodevelop isthe 
problem of thecaptor mind, orthe 
capturing mind. I have 
concentrated sofaron thecaptive 
mind becausethecaptivemind is 
most u rgent as far as the 
d evel oping soci ety i s con cern ed . 

We are concerned with the 
enslaved because weall know that 
ch a n ge ca n be ach i eved on I y i f 
there is an awakening of the slave 
community.Withoutachangein 
the attitude of the slave 
community, there can never beany 
change. U nderstandingthe 
si avehol ders was I ess u rgent to me 
at that particular point of time 
than understandingtheenslaved. 
Therefore I had concentrated then 
on thecaptive mind. But now, I 
think, thissubject should be 
explored too. 

I havealso spent mytime 
demonstrati ng my ideas because I 
believe that wecannot havesuch a 
dialogue merely on a theoretical 
plane. We have to demonstrate. 
You can not, for instance, settlethe 
issue of beauty in a beauty contest 
(pardon meforusingthisexample 
because I am not in favour of 
beauty contests) by d i scu ssi n g t h e 
theory of beauty.You can settlethe 
contest by I i ni ng up the beautif u I 
contestants and decl ari ng the 
wi n ner. So you have to put you r 
bel i ef s i n to p ract i ce i n ord er to 
convince people. 

Similarly, in thefield of 
research , t h ere i s on I y on e way to 


con vi nee society of the need to get 
awayfrom intellectual captivity 
and that is by doi ng some works 
which demonstratethat this isthe 
kind of work which we want done 
and this does not bearthe stamp of 
intellectual captivity. Hence I 
wrote the book 'The Myth of the 
L azy N ati ve/to demonstrate the 
kind of scholarship that was 
developed in thecolonial period, 
which is no more relevant. 

I believethat weshould have 
ourown scholarship. H avingour 
own scholarship does not mean 
beingethnically biased. Itdoes 
not mean turningthetableson the 
colonial powers and offering 
somethingof thesamekind byway 
of a substitute. For instance, in 
history, thecolonial historians 
wrote about our bad rulers, so 
what do we do- we just reverse it. 
We just say that the guys they said 
were bad , were i n fact good . O h n o. 
Thiswould mean adoptingtheir 
att i t u d e a n d va I u es i n reverse. 

T h at att i tu d e accord i n g to m e i s 
the summit of captivity because 
thiswould demonstratethatthey 
h a ve con d i t i on ed you to react 
exactl y I i ke th em . T h e sch ol arsh i p 
we have to develop is ourown 
scholarship, with ourown 
categories of analysis, gi vi ng a 
different picture and dragging out 
what they tried to hide. I n other 
words, we have to offer a more 
complete and true picture, using 
values which are truly universal 
and truly moral. 


S yed H ussein A latas 
( 1928 - 2007 ) 


Prof Syed Hussein Alatas 
passed awayathis home in 
Damansara Heights, Kuala 
Lumpur, on the evening of 23 
January 2007, after suffering a 
heart attack. He was born on 1 7 
September 1 928 in Bogor, 
Indonesia. 

Prof. Alatas began his 
academic career in 1958. 
Between 1 963 to 1 967 he taught 
at the University of Malaya (UM) 
and from 1 967 to 1 978 he 
served as the Head of the Malay 
Studies Department at the 
National University of Singapore 
(NUS). Between the late 1 960s 
to the 1970s, he played an active 
role in Malaysia’ s political 
environment, helping to form the 
multiracial Gerakan Party in 
1 968. In 1 972 he helped to form 
the Parti Keadilan Masyarakat 
Malaysia (Malaysian Social 
Justice Party, Pekemas). In 1988 
he was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 
Malaya. From the mid-1990s he 
spentthe lastdecade of his 
academic life atthe Department 
of Anthropology and Sociology 
ofthe National Universityof 
Malaysia (UKM), before moving 
on to serve as Professor and 
Senior Fellow atthe Institute for 
the Study of the Malay World 
and Civilisation (ATMA) at the 
same university. 

He is best known for his 
critical questioning ofthe 
education system and creating 
an environmentfor 
understanding ofthe world 
independent of western 
entrapments. In 1956, as a 
postgraduate student atthe 
Universityof Amsterdam, Syed 
Hussein’ s article on ‘ Some 
Fundamental Problems of 
Colonialism’ -in which he 
argues about the folly of aping 
the Western thinking - was 
published in a journal called The 
Eastern World based in London. 
His best known work is the ' The 
Myth ofthe Lazy Native’ 
originallyconceived in 1 966 and 
after much research published in 
1 977. His two contributions in 
the International Social Science 
Journal on the captive mind in 
1 972 and 1 974 were the only 
two offerings on the subject. The 
conceptualization ofthe captive 
mind led to several books, 
among others, The Myth ofthe 
Lazy Native, Intellectuals in 
Developing Societies and 
Modernization and Social 
Change in Southeast Asia. 
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Karmriithu 



S.M . M ohamed I drisi naugura testhe 'R edesi gn of Social Sciences'i n tern a - 
tional workshop organised by M ultiversity at Penang. 


I have spent eleven years in 
H ol land, as a student i n the 
U n i versi ty of A m st erd a m . I 
remember being continuously 
bombarded with the idea of 
neutrality and the theory of 
relativity in thesocial sciences. I 
resisted them from the begi nning. 
There is no such thing as 
objectivity without morality. 
Research must be based on 
objectivity, but it cannot be 
without morality. 

Social scientists should not be 
victimsof intrusion of theirown 
subjective value judgement. 

H owever, afterstudyingthe 
su bj ect obj ect i vel y , t h e qu est i on of 
morality comes in. 

Do we want crime to happen or 
not? Of course not. We study the 
p robl em of cri m e beca u se we d o 
not want cri me to develop. We 
wanttofind waysand meansto 
reduce criminality. 

The same thing is true for 
med i cal sci ence. I f a cancer expert 
studies cancer cel Is objectively, i .e., 
asthey exist, and their influence 
on the human body, he does not 
bring his private bias into the 
st u d y of ca n ce r . T h a t i s m ed i ca I 
science. But having done that he 
hastoask himself thequestion - 
does he want to promote cancer? Is 
the purpose of hisscienceto 
promote cancer? The answer is no. 
I n that sense there is no science, 
whether social or physical or 
natural, without morality. 

H owever, a certai n trend h as 
developed in theWesttoseparate 
sciencefrom morality.Thescien- 
tists say that morality is not their 
business. They only study a 
su bj ect, that's al I . What happens 
later with the research is not their 
concern. That isthe work of 
politicians and the administrators. 
T hat was the attitude of some 
scientists in connection with the 
droppingoftheatomicbombon 
J apan in World War 1 1 .The 
sci enti sts cl ai med th ey were on ly 
involved in physics and how to 
construct the bomb. H ow the bomb 
was used was not i n thei r hands 
and it was not their business, 
implying thereby that they were 
indifferenttoand unconnected 
with the use of the bomb as an 
instrument of destruction. 


N ot everyone i n the West 
sh a res t h i s op i n i on of research 
beingapolitical and neutral. There 
are undoubtedly people in the 
West too wh o d i sagree wi th this 
amoral attitudeof the 
functionaries. But they are in a 
minority.The majority follows this 
trend and this moral ity has been 
exported by them to ou r part of the 
world. 


N ow some of ou r sci enti sts and 
builders in theThird World are 
also adopting a similar attitude 
and this is an other example of the 
captive mind. The builders of 
atom i c weapons i n Asi an cou nt ri es 
- 1 do not mention thecountries 
but we all know who they are - 
must be made aware of the 
consequences of thei r research . 
The builders of land mines must 
know that they are maiming little 
children because land mines are 
not beingused in waragainst 
soldiers, but in guerrilla warfare 
against civilians. Vi 1 1 ages are 
mined just to isolate them. This is 
going on in Burma, in Afghanistan, 
in Africa. We all know how many 
children have been killed by land 
mines.Butthescientists involved 
in makingtheland minesfeel that 
this is not their business. It isthe 
business of the politicians who are 
usingtheland mines. Weshould 
reject this kind of morality. This is 
what I mean when I say thatthe 
Third World should adopt an 
independent attitude, and not be 
captive either to their scientific 
concepts ortotheirconception of 
morality. 


Another subject for study isto 
tracethe historical origin of the 
captivemind.Theorigin of the 
captive mind is not parallel to 
colonialism. During the beginning 
of thecolonial period there was no 
mental captivity.The phenomenon 
of mental captivity arose more or 
less i n the nineteenth century, not 
before that. Before the n i neteenth 
centu ry there was no i ntensi ve 
intellectual contact of the 
colonized with thecolonial power 
and there was no attempt by the 
colonial government to 
indoctrinateatthis level. In the 
begi nning they were only 
interested in making money. 

A very cl ea r m a n i f est at i on of 
this phenomenon is in the history 
of British I ndia. When the British 
came to India in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, they had 
novision of themselves as a 
colonial power.They weretraders. 
The Dutch took control ofj avain 
I ndonesia in theeighteenth 
century. It was only in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century that 
there was intellectual discussion 
within the Dutch communities. 
Later, schools were started and 
they deliberately set up an 
institution called Balai Pustakato 


translate European classics into 
Indonesian. So the attempt to 
spread ideas in I ndonesia started 
around the begi nning of the 
twentieth century.Thus, in 350 
years of thecolonial period, it is 
only in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century that we see 
i n tel I ect u a I exch a n ge a n d con se- 
quently intellectual captivity.This 
is an indication that intellectual 


captivity is not an epiphenomenon 
of colonialism, although itstarted 
with colonialism. 

However, now, thiscaptivity 
has becom e worse. 1 1 beca m e m u ch 
more intensive and much more 
widespread after independence, 
when there was no more 
colonial ism. Sothedevelopment of 
thecaptivemind hasnothingtodo 
with its origin in colonialism. Now 
wea repot i ti cally free, yet weare 
mentally enslaved. I believe that 
even if weare economically 
dependent on the West, it does not 
mean that we must also be 
mentally dependent. For instance, 
people in the West know how to 
assimilate certain thingsfrom the 
E ast, without becomi ng mental ly 
dependent on the East. The very 
fact that you are usi ng somethi ng 
from another country does not 
mean you must be mentally 
dependent. I f you use Ch i nese 
chopsticks i n America (U SA has 
many Chi nese restaurants and 
many Americans eat Chi nese food) 
it does not mean that Americans 
are conditioned to think I ike the 
Chinese! But in our part of the 
world we are using a lot of western 
goodsand atthesametime 
imbibing western i d eas 
unquestioningly. 

T ake some recent examples 
from Malaysia. Foryearsand 
years, we have been conti nu i ng 
with development, without 
investigatingthekind of 
development we need. We know 
that when a country develops, it 
must not avoid or neglect the 
agrarian structure. Europe, J apan 
and all the leading industrial 
countries were very careful to 
preserve theiragrarian structure 
and they developed their 
industrial structure without 
harmingtheagrarian structure. 
But we are developing our 
industrial structure, without 
paying any attention tothe 
agrarian structure. This is what I 
mean by imitation thinking. 


Note: 

Thedetail transcri ptsofProf. 
Alatas'lecture, and of the 
M ultiversity I and II meetingscan 
bedownloaded from the 
multi versi ty websi te: 
www: multi world.org. M ulti versi ty I 
isalsoavai lablei n theformofa 
book. Multiversity 1 1 isduetobe 
published shortly. 



WasifRizvi and SheznazBanofromPakistan participated 
enthusiasati cally in the conference. 



MsGloria Emeagwali ,histori an, USA, addressesthePenang group while 
Vimbai Chivaura and Kantibou Edjou lookon. 


The Multi world Network's Newsletter 
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IN hite S 


I n t h e cu rren t u n i versi ty system , 
from historyand political science 
toagricultureand health care, 
Western knowledge istheonly 
knowledge. Cherokee scholar Ward 
Churchill aptly dubbed this 
amalgam of Western theory and 
method as" White Studies, "which 
was h i s sued net way of i dentifyi ng 
what might be more politely, but 
a I so m ore cu m bersom el y , referred 
to as a "Euro-American centric 
k n owl edge system " In any case, 
pursuingan education dominated 
by Wh i te S t u d i es tod ay m ea n s 
adhering to a set of theories and 
practices that weredeveloped with 
Western modernity and spread by 
colonialism. 

I n addition toevaluatingthe 
content of the contemporary 
acad em i c d i sci p I i n es, on e wou I d 
have toconsiderthe institutional 
structu re of Wh i te Stud i es, wh i ch 
has enabled higher education to 
normal ize narrow forms of West- 
ern knowledge. 

Supposedly rooted in Western 
civilization by way of the Seven 
Greek Sciences, the Roman 
Quadrivium and the 
E n I i ghten ment's U sef u I A rts, 
White Studies as presently 
configured in most modern 
universities assumes that the best 
waytocontrol thought isto make 
surethatnoone ever sees t h e bi g 
picture. Compartmentalization 
was perfected duringthe 
Manhattan Project, underthe 
direction of General LeslieR. 

G roves, w h o I ater ad m i tted t h at 
hismain achievementwasto 
compartmentalize, and thus 
control, the scientific research for 
the atomic bomb. Du ring the Cold 
War, most universities in the West 
adopted thistactic. With the 
ratherlimited" independence" of 
all theformerly colonized nation 
states, local universities adopted 
or continued the 
compartmentalized structu re of 
White Studies as their guiding and 
normative mode of thought and 
action. 

Graduateswith adegreein a 
White Studies academic discipline 
often use their limited sense of 
empowerment to reproduce 
Western modernity, sometimes 
finding sol ace in the pious fraud 
that Western knowledge is the 
sum total of human knowledge, or 
that si nee Asians and Africans 
may have had a hand in develop- 
ing these sci ences centu ri es ago 
they should continueto be en- 
slaved by them now in their 
modern transmogrified forms. 

T he resulting pa thologi ca I 
condition, often referred to as being 
"educated," meansthat onetakes 
Western scienceasthearbi ter of 
tru th, even i n ma tters of reli gi on.lt 
meansthatin orderto thinkone 
must do so through the lens of the 
modern di sci pli nes. 1 1 meansthat 
unlimited technological progress 
and econ omi c growth a re the keys 
to human ha ppi ness. It meansthat 


tudies' and the U niversity in R uins 

Should we vacate the space or continue to dwell in the ruins 
By YUSEF PROGLER 


qu an ti ty i s more i mp orta nt than 
quality and that techn iqueand 
effi ci ency must govern all aspectsof 
a desa era I i zed I i fe. T hoseseeki n g 
gui da n cea n d prosperi ty through 
Whi teS tudi esmay fi n d tha t the 
best they can attain isto keep their 
traditionsin privateand letthe 
West do the rest in public. T hi sis 
trueforanyonea ttemptingto li ve 
within or reviveany number of 
tradi ti on a I cultures, si ncemost of 
the world i s fi rmly enscon ced today 
i n a system created and mai n- 
tained by thepurveyorsof Whi te 
Studies. 

Ward Churchill observed that if 
you look through university 
catalogues you will find 
departments and programs in 
African Studies, Native American 
Studies, Latino Studies, Islamic 
Studies, South Asian Studies, and 


a whole host of thematic and area 
studies programs, except there is 
no White Studies. Why not? The 
reason why, accord i n g to C h u rch i 1 1 , 
isbecauseall higher education is 
White Studies. Therefore, it is an 
unnamedyetubiquitousp resen ce, 
and it is implicit in the entire 
system. Even in those ethnic 
st u d i es p rog ra m s ca n be f ou n d t h i s 
dominant way of viewing the 
world, which Churchill calls 
succinctly, in theNativeAmeri can 
tradition of parsimonious speech, 
White Studies, which also appears, 
perhaps intentionally, polemical 
and irreverent. H is view of White 
Studies has been motivatingthe 
work for the past two years of the 
M ultiworld Network and the 
M u 1 1 i vers i ty G rou p , bu t i t a I so set 
me on a path towards critical self- 
discovery, and toward discovering 
indigenous perspectives on 
Western modernity. 

However,! am resistingthe 
urge to evaluate Church ill's article 
as a def i n iti ve statement on 
education and imperialism, orto 
judge it as a theoretical ly rigorous 
response to other academics who 
have written on the same topic. To 
me, it has very little to do with 
engagingin academicdiscourse.l n 
fact, Ward Churchill and theother 
Native Americans who I read in 


that journal were not writing only 
as academics, they were also 
writingas activists. And so, like 
activists, although they can be 
intellectually grounded, the main 
reason for putti ngforth the 
writingisacall toaction. 

1 1 is not meant as an exercise 
in polite conversation between 
academics, but as a call to action, 
to do something. And so that is 
why it appears i rreverent, too, 
because there is no need to joi n the 
polite parlour games that most 
academics play to maintain their 
status. It identifies the problem, 
succinctly and irreverently, as 
WhiteStudies. 

When faced with this regimeof 
Wh i te S t u d i es, on e rea I i zes t h at 
both the subject and the object of 
study will occurthrough the lens 
of what some have called the 


E u rocentri c worl d vi ew, to use a 
phrasethat might be more polite. 

A 1 1 of the terms of reference, for 
ourselves as well astheworld in 
which we live, are through this 
lens of WhiteStudies. 

So, if weareall subjeettothe 
d i scou rse of Wh i te S t u d i es as we 
dwell in higher education, wedo 
not have many choices. J ohn 
Mohawk, a NativeAmeri can 
scholar, said thatthereare 
basically three optionsfor 
col on i zed peop I es, i n term s of 
subject hood to a colonial discourse. 
The first response isto become a 
good su bj ect . A good su bj ect m ea n s 
thatyou play by all therules,you 
treat it with respect and reverence, 
and you do what you are supposed 
to do, you work within the 
hierarchy, you follow all the 
parameters, procedures and 
p rotocol s of t h e system , a n d you 
a re a good su bj ect . T h e secon d 
response isto become a bad 
subject. 

A bad subject meansthat you 
do not really question the 
foundations of the system, of the 
discourse, but you merely engage 
i n qu i bbl i n g over i ts detai I s, 
arguingand perhapseven trying 
to wrestle some control away of the 
d i scou rse from t h ose who 
established it,muchtheway 


n at i on al i sts t ri ed to wrestl e 
control of the state away from the 
colonialists. But, the bad subjects 
cannot reallychangemuch,they 
can just gain control, or they 
complain, or they argue, but they 
do not real ly get at the root of the 
problem,theydonotalterthe 
term s of t h e d i scou rse, a n d so t h ey 
more or less perpetuate the same 
colonial system. 

Butthereisa third option, to 
continuewithj ohn Mohawk's 
reason i ng, and that is to become a 
non-subject, to abandon the 
discourse completely, to" vacate 
thespace," if you will,togiveup 
on it. Now, granted, thisthird 
option isvery difficult to pursue, 
but it is nonethe less, at least in 
my view, a viable option that ought 
to be p u rsu ed . . . .M ay be som e 
academics (need to become the 
next E dward Said and work from 
within theuniversitysystem)can 
do that, but many of us cannot, 
first of all. Second of all, and more 
i m portantl y, by stayi ng the cou rse 
and not vacating the space we are 
val idati ng the system . We are i n a 
sense paying allegiance by our 
very participation, by publishing 
in its journals, by teaching in its 
institutions, by sendingour 
child ren to i ts sch ool s, by seek i n g 
jobs and fame and fortunefrom 
wi th i n th i s system , we are su p- 
porti ng it, perpetuati ng it. So, 
vacati ngthespacei sa way to force 
thesystem to fold i n on i tself, by 
removi n g the di versi ty tha t it n eeds 
in orderto bea legitimateaca- 
demiesystem. Wehavethepowerto 
wi thhold tha t di versi ty, and to 
revea I the system for wha t iti s, 
which isWhiteStudies, for all to 
see. 

Becoming a non-subject or 
vacati ng the space are not easy to 
do, and I am not saying that we all 
havetodothat,and I will not 
chastise anybody for not doi ng 
that, but what I am saying isthat 
they can and should be possible 
choices. After all, this is a call to 
act i on , to retu rn to Wa rd C h u rch - 
ill'sdiscussion of WhiteStudies, 
and so it is not just an analysis. 

What kind of action? I believe 
thatweall recognize something is 
amiss in the uni versity system, 
so met hi ngisa miss wi th social 
sciencecurricula.So, ifthereis 
somethi ng amiss, then what is 
amissandwhatdo wewantto do 
about i t? 1 1 is not as if we, or Ward 
Churchill or any one else, has 
su d d en I y d i scovered t h i s p robl em . 

1 1 h as been happening, the system 
i tsel f h as n ow even recogn i zed i ts 
own faults, its own uncertainties, 
its own contradictions, which 
means, in my mind, that thisisan 
ideal timetoact.Thereisa 
window of opportunity emerging 
from Western uncertainty, and this 
uncertainty has also been 
elucidated from within. 



YusefProgleraddressesthePenang group on therui nsofthepresent 
uni versi ty system 
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Kamiriitliu 


M ultiversity: W ork in progress 


Multiversity Conferences 2007 

SinceJ anuary 2007, week long 
M ultiversity Conferences are being held at 
Goa. These take place every month and are 
currently focused on the development of 
soci a I sci en ce cu rri cu I a . H owever, the 
discussions meander through very many 
other interesting areas. Food and bedding 
for outsiders are provided at the 
M ultiversity office. There is a possibility of 
long walks with Vishram Gupte which 
could be enlightening. Enlightenment is 
possible in the M ultiversity kitchen as well 
as the guests can witness the daily 
innovations of Gautham Sarang, the 
resident professor on many issues. H e 
never went to school, hence his expertise is 
his experience and guaranteed original. 

Finally, a team has started to work 
seriously on redesigning the social sciences 
curricula for the universities. Recently, we 
brought psychologist Sudhir Kakar into 
our scheme of concerns. I n fact, there is 
much to report this time around. 

The Multiversity II Conference at 
Penang, which highlighted the continuing 
destructive impact of Eurocentrism on our 
academic world, brought together 
individuals willing to work on redesign of 
social science curricula in specific areas 
including philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
political science and economics. Watch the 
multiversity website for more 
developments on this initiative. 

A new on-line discussion group too has 
been setup for Multiversity. Please enroll 
yourself if you would liketo participate on 
any of these discussions, you can subscribe 
to the group directly by looking up our 
website (www.multiworld.org) and not wait 
for us to send an invitation. We know many 
of you with much wisdom keep changing 
your email addresses and mobile phone 
numbers so as to escape from being 
watched, wise move. Keep us informed 
when you do that so that our contact list is 
kept updated, you never know we may 
have tips on your watchers! 

It is inevitable that sooner or later the 
world moves towards the M ultiversity way. 
Who wants a homogenous civilization 
made in the sole image of western man? 

To find more, write to the multiversity 
group at: 

multi wor I d@ googl egroups.com 


A recent posting from the MSN 
Multiversity Group 

Greetings one and all, we just completed a 
new update to the group, primarily the 
uploading of over fifty readings on a wide 
variety of topics. You can find them in the 
D ocu m en ts sect i on , I oosel y organizedinto 
the three main categories of Occidental 
Studies, Indigenous Knowledge and 
Schooling and Education. H ere'sasmall 
sample of some of the titles: 

• Anibal Quijano, Colon! ality of Power, 
Eurocentrism and L atin America 

• FernandoTola, PhilosophyofMind in the 
Yogacara Buddhist Idealistic School 

• Ali Shariati .Civilization and 
Modernization 

• Wendy Brady, I ndi genousAustrali an 
Education and Globalization 

• Arun Agrawa\, Indigenous Knowledge 
and thePoli ti csofClassi fi cati on 

• Shikshantar, H ea I i ng Ourselves from the 
Diploma Disease 

• Seyyed H ossein Alatas, TheDevdopment 
of an AutonomousSoci a I Sci ence T radi ti on 
in Asia: Problemsand Prospects 

• Ashis Nandy ,Thel nti mateEnemy: L oss 
And Recovery Of Self Under Colonial ism 

• J alal Al-e Ahmad, OccidentosisA Plague 
From the West 

That's just a small sample, there are 
many more, so please stop by the group if 
you feel like doing some reading. We also 
added a small video clip, Gandhi on the 
Seven Deadly Social Sins, but due to 
upload restrictions on the site the available 
content is limited. H owever, now with the 
relatively easy availability of online 
streaming video sites, we plan to link to 
some content on those sites. M ore about 
this later... 

Finally, we cleaned up the group a bit, 
especially removing the News section, 
which contained mostly outdated links to 
streaming news stories. Nowadays, of 
course, there are too many sites from 
which one can read the news, in all 
flavours. Asia Times Online 
(www.atimes.com) is worth a look, for 
example, but everyone likely has their own 
news preference. 

H ope you find this update, and the 
group itself, useful. If you do, please 
consider inviting friends and colleagues to 
join. That's it for now, enjoy learning, with 
very best wi shes to al I . 


Radical Politics and the Knowledge 
Dialogue initiated by Sunil 
Sahasrabudhey aims to take the 
knowledge debate to the people. 

An excerpt from the current dialogue: 

'What are the sources of strength of the 
people in the Age of Information, 
Globalisation and the New Empire? This is 
the same as asking what ways are open to 
the people to effectively deal with the 
powers of knowledge management, global 
markets and the American wars. Does 
knowledge in society constitute the 
ultimate source of value and strength of 
the people in their struggle for 
emancipation?' 

Sounds interesting?) oin the debate at 
the website http://www.vidyaashram.org/ 

The Gap Year College starts this 
summer at Kempty, Mussoorie, India. 

Can work be a mod va ti on i n i tsel f? 

What should be the para meters for 
choosi ng my career. . . M oney? Fame? 

Do I want to compete or relate? 

Who deci des for me - the trend, marks, 
pa rents or myself? 

Wha tare the opti ons for my future? 

Do I study only for marks; or for the joy of 
knowing? 

Flavel ever really explored my self? 

In today's society, education has been 
reduced to competing for the highest 
marks and gaining entry into top universi- 
ties. The decision about one’s future and 
one's career has been reduced to whatever 
happens to be the trend at that time and to 
whatever one expects will bring money and 
respect. Asa result, the pressure on 
students has become overwhelming, with 
no time and space to actually discover 
themselves and what lifestyle and work 
will truly bringthem happiness.The idea 
that the work they do could actually be a 
source of happiness and meaningful ness 
has often been lost. 

The Gap Year College is an attempt to 
create spaces and opportunities that fill 
that void by guiding students on how to 
think, not what to think. 

This is an attempt of SI DH , M ussoorie. 
M ore about this initiative at: 
http:/A/vww.sidhsri .com/gyc/ 


The age of colonialism may be over, but not that of neo-colonial 
captive minds in India as elsewhere in the former colonial territories. 

Nations struggled for and won political liberation from imperialist 
thralldom. But their tertiary institutions of higher learning hardly ever 
(with rare indigenous exceptions) displayed any compelling urge to 
free themselves from the restrictive, euro centric disciplinary para- 
digms inherited from western universities, or to delve into their own 


unique native spiritual, cultural and intellectual resources that, even 
if not altogether annulled, were rendered more or less otiose. 

And it was precisely from the corridors of domestic academia that 
the dangerous and divisive infection of captive minds spreads to all 
fields of the public life of a once subject nation.’ 

From: ‘ Neo-Colonial Captiva Minds’ by Devan Nair, 
former President of Singapore. 


Interviewing S udhir K akar on redesign of 
psychology courses 



SudhirKakar(r) withVishramGupteof Multi versi ty at the former's resi den cei n Goa 


Our in-house or resident philosopher, 
Vi shram Gupte, reports: 

Dr. Sudhir Kakar is an I ndian psychologist 
and psychoanalyst who has more than a 
dozen books to his name. H e is loved in 
India and abroad for his original and 
insightful understanding of the social and 
cultural psychology of I ndians. H e is also a 
major exponent of the nature of the 'I ndian 
Psyche' and has developed a culture- 
sensitive interpretation of the subject. 
Originally trained as a mechanical 
engineer, Kakarfound himself forced to 
study economics for another five years 
before he decided to listen to his heart and 
become a novelist and a successful 
psychoanalyst. 


The Multi world Network's Newsletter 


Kakar istherefore a quintessential 
M ultiversity phenomenon. 

Few people know that Kakar and his 
wife have settled down permanently in 
Goa! Claude Alvares, Sheela (my wife) and 
I decided to interview him on multiversity 
themes, especially on the subject of why 
I ndia does not teach its sons and daughters 
'Indian psychology' when there is so much 
of it and why do we continue with slavish 
import of texts and concepts from 
American universities. Kakar agreed that 
thetime had arrived to change things but 
did not envisage change in his own 
I ifeti me. (The f ul I transcri pt of the 
interview with him will soon be posted on 
the M ultiversity website.) 
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M ultiversitylibrary.com: 

C leaning the world 2854 
times 

The Multiversity Library was 
started with the objective of 
p rovi d i n g f ree access to good 
literature from third world country 
scholars to a global audience.The 
on-line I ibraryprovidesa collection 
of choicest books guaranteed to 
raise some questions i n the reader's 
mind. 

The free down I oads of the books 
available at the Multiversity 
Library website commenced in 
J une2004. Between then and now, 
i .e., February 2007, there have been 
in all 2854 book downloadsfrom 
the site which is quite a record, as 
it works out to an average of over 
three books beingdownloaded daily. 
The most populardownloads 
include Dharampal, Claude 
Alvares,AshisNandy,Ngugi wa 
T'hiong'o,Ziauddin Sardar. 

Recently, on thesad demise of 
Dr Seyyed H ossei n Alatas, we have 
added TheCa pti veMind and The 
Myth of the L a zy N a ti ve t o t h e I i st 
of books avai I able. We have also 
posted the first real work of reverse 
anthropology in recent times: The 
DanesareLikeThat?The 
Multiversity Library is cleaning up 
theworld in its own way!!! 


Introducing new friends to M ultiversity 

M id-February 2007, 1 was invited to address meetings organized 
by the Solidarity Youth Movement of Kerala and thej amaat-e- 
Islami at Calicut, two organizations that appear to subscribe 
almost wholly to M ultiversity goals. 

The marshalling skills of these two bodies (the SYM is a 
student wing of thej amaat) were clearly impressive to behold. A 
well-disciplined force of 1000 people assembled at Allepeyand 
more than 50,000 on the Calicut beach (in the same city where 
Dharampal, Mohamed Idrisand I had assembled in 1998with 
several hundred others to protest and successfully preventthe 
P ortuguese proposals to celebrate 500 years of Vasco da Gama). 
M ore than 60% of the participants at the meeting were women! 

The SYM has rapidly expanded its influence over Kerala's 
youth during the last two years. The movement defines its 
coordinates differently: it challenges students to re-think their 
role in education and to get back to being of some use to society 
instead of being parasites or burdens. It istherefore extremely 
keen to link up with M ultiversity. 

Thej amaat is an unusual organization itself. It wasfounded 
by Sayyid M aududi, who once declared that all colleges and 
universities are nothing but modern day slaughter-houses.The 
J amat's literature is mostly in Malayalam and continuously 
challenges the violence of Western civilization in all itsforms. 
They have a number of mass circulation magazines and videos. 

During the events, I also met six students from the Wayanad 
M uslim Orphanage. Bright guys. They told me that they were 
required by their curriculum to spend half their time outside 
school walls, meeting, discussing and learningfrom guyslikeme. 


Who was tel ling us the other day that the M uslim community 
insists on remaining backward? These people are already far 
ahead of theirtime. 

ClaudeAlvares 

T eaching philosophy in A frica 

Check out this paper by Mesembe Itaedet talking the MV 
language in Africa: 'A paper on the teaching of Western 
philosophy in African Universities.' Mesembe is a Lecturer, 
Department of Philosophy, University of Calabar, Calabar, 
Nigeria. 

'Theaimof this paper is to question the approach to 
teaching western philosophy in African universities. In the light 
of the results of recent research efforts of African scholars it has 
become known thatthe philosophical postulations of the likes 
of Aristotle, Bentham, H egel and Nietzsche provided the logic 
that inspired and justified colonization and slaveryinAfrica.lt 
has alsobeen affirmed that Aristotle, Locke, Kant, Hume and 
Hegel werepure and absolute racists; yet in teaching their 
philosophies in African universities, we treat them with so 
much prestigeand respect. The paper contendsthat in teaching 
western philosophy in African universities, the paucity of 
political content is obvious. Consequently, thepapercalls for a 
radical overhaul of the whole epistemological paradigm 
underlying the current educational system based on an African 
centred curriculum anchored on a critique of Eurocentrism.' We 
welcome Africa to the Multiversity revolution. 

Thearticleisavailableat the weba tehttp://www .frasouzu.com/ 

Vi shram Gupte 
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D harampal 
1922-2006 


Karmriftlig 


H arnessing G andhias a beacon forthe new 
universities of India 

B y D harampal 


M ulti versi ty wi II sorely missoneofi tsmost important 
counsellors and gui des. Dharampal's work - whi ch 
upturned many hoary percepti onsof Indian society 
propaga ted by B ri ti sh colon i a I hi stori an sand thei r 
I ndi an spawn -wi II i nspi regenerati ons. H ewasa mem- 
ber of M ulti versi ty'sadvisory counci I. 



Dharampal: a few months before heex pi red atSewagram, theashram with 
whichMahatma Gandhi wasclosely associated for several years. 


Born in 1922, Dharampal had 
hisfirst glimpse of Mahatma 
Gandhi around the age of eight. 
Though he underwent western 
education and college, he started 
movi ng towards the swaraj 
option of Gandhiji and in 1940 
started wearing khadi - a 
practice hefollowed all his life. 

I n 1942, he was present as a 
fervent spectator at the Quit 
India Session of the Congress in 
Bombay and he thereafter joined 
the M ovement. H e was active i n 
it till arrested in April 1943. 
After two months in police 
detention, he was released but 
banned from Delhi. In August 
1944, he was introduced to 
Mirabehn by his friends. He 
joined her soon thereafter, at 
what came to be known as the 
Kisan Ashram, situated midway 
between Roorkeeand Haridwar. 
H e was closely associated with 
her work from then onwards 
and met her in the last two 
weeks before her death in 1982. 

I n 1947- 48, he had come in 
close contact with Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia and with numer- 
ous younger friends in Delhi and 
was involved with the relief 
efforts for those d ispl aced by 
partition. H e was a member of 
the Indian Cooperative Union 
which wasfounded in 1948.The 
following year while in England, 
he got married to Phyllis who 
was English. Afterwards, they 
both decided to live in India. In 
1950, the com m u n i ty vi 1 1 age of 
Bapugram near Rishikesh 
began to be formed. Dharampal 
and Phyllis lived in it til I 1953 


before moving to Lon don again. 

He was back in Delhi again 
from early 1958 to 1964. H e now 
took up the post of General 
Secretary of the Association of 
Voluntary Agencies for Rural 
Development (AVARD). For 
about two years, he also was the 
Director of Research of All India 
Panchayat Parishad and spent 
more than a year in T amilnadu 
collecting material that was 
later published as the 'Madras 
Panchayat System.' 

Earlier, in 1962, he had 
already published a smaller 
book containingthe proceedings 
of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly relating to the discus- 
sion on the subject of 'The 
Panchayat as a Basis of India's 
Polity.’ From Madras he had to 
move to London in early 1966 
for family reasons. 

By then he was also keen on 
adetailed study of the I ndo- 
British encounter during the 
18th to 19th centuries. This 
time he stayed on in London till 
1982, but visited India in be- 
tween. In England, he did not 
have much of an income. There 
was also a family to support. 

But notwithstanding all this, 
he became a regular visitorto 
the India Office and the British 
M useum and spent most of his 
time pouring over the archives. 
Photocopying required money. 
Oftentimes, old manuscripts 
could not be photocopied. So, he 
copied them in long hand, page 
after page, m i 1 1 i ons of words, 
day after day. Thereafter, he 


There have been rumours that 
Sevagram might be turned into 
a university.That is a good idea. 
I n recent years it has been the 
trend to set up chairs, 
departments, etc. on Gandhian 
thought in certain universities. 

A few institutes of study and 
research in the name of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi have also been 
set up. Even assumingthat 
these have functioned well 
under the rules that govern 
them and the environment in 
which they are located, it is 
doubtful whether they could 
have escaped the intellectual 
steri I ity that su rrou nds them . 
Theircontribution could only be 
meagre even under the best of 
ci rcumstances. What is actually 
required is to analyse the 
thought, approach and words of 
Gandhiji and incorporate them 
within the curriculum of most 
academic disciplines in the 
humanities as well as in the 
sci en ces . S ad I y t h i s h as so f a r 
not been attempted. 

Perhaps it was not easy to 
initiate this process til I the 
Collected Workswere available. 
Now that they are, it becomes 
the responsi bi I ity of the I nd i an 
acad em i c f ratern i ty to gi ve 
Mahatma Gandhi in its teaching 
and research programmes the 
same attention that it does to 
western philosophers, theorists, 
p h i I osop h ers of sci en ce, pol i ti cal 
scientists, psychologists, 
economists, etc. It is possible 
that the ideas of Mahatma 
Gandhi may not be able to 
withstand the strain of modern 
academic scrutiny. But Gandhiji 
stood for truth all his life. If by 
scrutiny of his life one were able 
to establish that the truth value 
of what he said and did had only 
an ephemeral quality and even 
less permanence, one would 
serve not only truth but 
Gandhiji as well. A beginning in 
this direction would 
automatically lead us to the 
exploration of the roots of 
Gandhiji's approach and ideas. 

It would then only be a matter 
of time before Indian academics 
acquired an indigenous base 
strong and secure enough to 
enter into mutually beneficial 


would have the copied notes 
typed. Hethus retrieved and 
accumulated thousands of pages 
of information from the archival 
record . When he returned to 
India, these notes- which filled 
several large trunks and suit- 
cases - p roved to be h i s m ost 
prized possessions. 

They would become the basis 
of much of his writing and would 
later be brought together in the 
5-vol ume Collected Wri ti ngs. 
Rarely has a single individual 
done so much to change the face 
of Indian history and the percep- 
tions of I ndians about their past. 


scholarly exchanges with other 
civilisations. 

H owever j u st on e u n i versi ty 
is not enough. If we are serious 
in wantingtoacknowledgeand 
preserve Gandhiji’s memory, 
there must be not one but 
several universities in his name. 
Gandhiji gave us the vision to 
enable us to live our lives 
distinctly different from the 
Western way of life. Gandhiji 
believed that it is only within 
the framework of Indian 
tradition and culture that it was 
possible to create the socioeco- 
nomic systems necessary to 
realise the vision of aclean and 
equitable society. H e spent his 
entire life attempting to design 
systems that would be appropri- 
ate to the vision of Indian 
sanatana thought in contempo- 
rary times. It istruethat he was 
not able to fill in all the detailed 
outlines of these systems. But 
his vision was so powerful he 
was able to infuse new spirit 
into the public life of India. It is 
the power of that dream that 
filled the people with so much 
confidence that they were 
successfully able to end British 
colonial rule. 

Gandhiji completed his work 
by ensuringthat India became 
independent. It is our task now 
to raise the structures of appro- 
priate systems in order to 
realise his dream. Gandhian 
universities would be able to 
give a concrete shape to 
Gandhiji’s dream by concentrat- 
ing on the culture and traditions 
of this country and also by 
focussingon acquiringdeeper 
k n owl ed ge of ou r nei gh bou rs i n 
the east and the west, including 
the countries of Africa. Gandhiji 
knew that a lot of thinkers and 
doers would be needed to 
establish the infrastructure for 
the promotion of his ideas. 
Gandhiji had even advised the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh to work as a 
postgraduate study centre. N ow 
we can make his wishes come 
t ru e by esta bl i sh i n g severa I 
such universities. (Oct.2, 1986) 

(From: Understand!' ng Gandhi , 
by Dharampal, 01 P) 


Download Dharampal's 
Collected Wri tings in five 
volumes from the 
multi versi ty library: 
wwwjnulti ver- 
si tyli bra ry.com 

There is also now a site 
dedicated exclusively to 
Dharampal and his work: 
www.dharampal.n et. 
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A curriculum for farmers' children 


Do children of farmers need 
separate schools? 

A very interesting question 
to ask, but the answers are not 
that clear. 

It is a fact of life today that 
farming is a despised 
profession, considered fit only 
for people with no education. 

Or for persons unable to make 
the grade to qual ify for 
engineering or medicine or 
computers. Doing agriculture is 
considered a boring or low- 
grade activity. The central 
message of today's greatly 
distorted system of education is 
that agriculture is meant for 
persons who are fai I ures i n 
some profound manner. Or for 
those who did not go to school. 

It's crazy but true that the 
people who produce the rice or 
wheat and vegetables that go 
twice (sometimes thrice) a day 
into our bellies we consider 
uneducated! Or untrained! Or 
plain stupid! 

Will this ever change? What 
are the chances it wi 1 1 ? 

Why do children of farmers 
go to urban-oriented schools in 
which the curriculum 
practically bans all talk of soil, 
land, crops? Why don't children 
of the urban classes get any 
training in growing their own 
food? 

Medicine deals with people 
who are sufferi ng or i 1 1 . 
Engineering, as we know it, is 
often completely contrary to 
living systems. Computers? 
Well, ever heard of a computer 
that could grow a crop of rice? 

Agriculture deals with life, 
with living things. It deals with 
living soils, microbes, insects, 
plants, seeds, soil fauna 
including termites, 
earthworms, snakes, frogs, a 
whole community of living 
things. 

So how come most of our 
children are actually put into 
schools where they see no life? 
The only time they encounter 
life is when they reach a 
science class and are asked to 
kill frogs or dissect cockroaches. 

They are asked to sit for 
fourteen years on hard wooden 
benches made from the flesh of 
on ce I i vi n g trees, n ow d ead 
wood. They read their text from 
pages also made from dead 
trees or bamboo. All living 
creatures really are banished 
from normal classrooms, urban 
or rural. 


There is no child we know 
that was not interested in 
animals or worms or things 
that move. 

Yet we will try to ensure 
that when we are 'educating' 
them, the knowledge we impart 
is dry, sterile, lifeless, 
theoretical, bookish and really 
of very little use for earning a 
living. I n fact, we are all in 
agreement that if a person goes 
to school, he/she develops the 
most atrocious value system, 
becomes generally a parasite, 
dependent on the rest of the 
world to survive. 

The people who face this 
dilemma most cruelly are 
organic farmers. By nature and 
practice, every organic farmer 
is a creative individual. There 
was no one from university to 
teach him/her because 
university folk are all steeped 
in the use of chemicals, which 
organicfarmers avoid likethe 
plague. So each organicfarmer 
learnt the methods useful on 
his/her farm themselves. 

The children of organic 
farmers have therefore become 
an urgent focus of work at 
Taleemnet. 

This in a country where 
agriculture was a great tradi- 
tion and so sustainably prac- 
tised it lasted several millenia 
without harmingthesoil or the 
life in it. 

T ouched by the demand of 
organ i c farm ers th at som eth i ng 
be done about this alarming 
situation, Taleemnet, the 
Natural Farming Institute and 
the Organic Farming 
Association of India (OFAI) 
initiated a workgroup of organic 
farmers led by persons who 


Important note: 

The materials referred to 
in this section can be 
downloaded from 
www .multi versi tyl i brary.com . 
One can also access them 
at www .unesco.org/edu ca- 
tion/literacy. 'Vernacular 
educators,' '...For they have 
their own thoughts' and 
'M ultiversity' are books 
that can also be ordered at 
modest pricesfrom Other 
India Bookstore, Next to 
New Mapusa Clinic, 
Mapusa 403 507 Goa, India 


have themselves kepttheir 
children out of school, and 
asked it to create a fresh 
curriculum of studies that will 
not only generate intense love 
for the land and agriculture 
among rural children, but also 
enablethem to deal successfully 
with the modern world and its 
demands including certification 
at high school and graduate 
levels, if and when desired by 
the student concerned. 

The workgroup on 
curriculum design for rural 
children is constituted asunder: 

• Gopalkrishnan and 
Vijayaleksmi Sarang, Kerala 
(coordinators) 

• Ms Mona Patrao, Redstone 
Farm, M aharashtra 

• MsJ uli Cariappa, Karnataka 

• Raghu babu, Andhra 
Pradesh 

• K.B.J inan, Kerala 

• Dhirendra Soneji, Gujarat 

• Ali Manikfan,Tamilnadu 

• Ms M . Revati,Tamilnadu 

• MsMeenakshi,Tamilnadu 

• Dr L.S. Saraswati, Chennai, 
Tamilnadu 

• Shivaji Kaganekar, Belgaum, 
Karnataka 

• Arvind Gupta, Maharashtra 

This is a great group, with 
vastly experienced and commit- 
ted individuals, most of whom 
have themselves kepttheir 
children out of schools because 
of the way in which these 
institutions distort young 
minds. 

Gopalkrishnan and 
Vijayaleksmi Sarang have 
taken their work seriously. They 
have, with the assistance of 
OFAI, travel led to several 
institutions dealing with rural 
education, including alternative 
schools and held many 
discussions. They have now 
generated a report which has 
been sent to over a hundred 
individuals concerned with the 
problem. The report is also 
posted on the N FI website (a 
constituent of the 
www.multiworld.org website). 

Those who would like to be 
kept abreast of this work should 
email or write Taleemnet at the 
Goa office. If they are keen to 
attend the workshop (most 
likely scheduled for J uly2007 
in T amilnadu), they should 
inform the office about that as 
well. 


0 nC hildren 

A nd a woman who held a 
babe against her bosom said, 
'S peak to us of C hildren.' 

A nd he said: 

Y our children are not your 
children. 

T hey are the sons and 
daughters of L if e 's longing 
for itself. 

T hey come through you but 
not from you, 

A nd though they are with 
you, yet they belong not to 
you . 

Y ou may give them your love 
but not your thoughts. 

F or they have their own 
thoughts. 

You may house their bodies 
but not their souls, 

F or their souls dwell in the 
house of tomorrow, which 
you cannot visit, not even in 
your dreams. 

You may strive to be like 
them, but seek not to make 
them like you. 

F or life goes not backward 
nor tarries with yesterday. 

Y ou are the bows fromwhich 
your children as living arrows 
are sent forth. 

T he archer sees the mark 
upon the path of the infinite, 
and H e bends you with H is 
might that H is arrows may go 
swift and far. 

L et your bending in the 
archer's hand be for 
gladness; 

F or even as he loves the 
arrow that flies, so FI e loves 
also the bow that is stable. 

F romT he P rophet 
by K halil G ibran 
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A It-E d-lnd ia--T aleemnet P ostal 
R esource and L ibrary 

Thetribeof home educators and self 
learners has seen a steady growth in India 
in recent times. The inadequacy of the 
school system and substandard, 
uninspiring curricula have both driven 
parents to take the plunge of taking the 
education of their children in theirown 
hands. Thechildren atGurukula 
Ahmedabad are all school walkouts 
pursuing their own individual interests in 
depth. Oovi of Red Stone Farm, Panchgani, 
and Shivram Narayanan of Vasco, (featured 
in Kamiriithu issues I and III) are self 
learners pursuing their interests in 
teaching, and origami and music 
respectively. Gauri of Calicut got wise very 
young and refused to continue with school 
after cl ass I. Her younger sister Dhani has 
not shown any curiosity to see what the 
inside of a school looks like. Sakhi, 13, from 
Nasik has taken a break from school this 
yearto explore her own interests. 

It is apparent form these instances that 
children are exploring their own ways of 
learning. Mill ions yet are trying to ride two 
boats. They go through H erculean tasks 
everyday of attending a full fledged day 
school and pursue their interest in art, 
music, dance, theatre thereafter til I late 
hours at night. There are on the other 
hand youngsters, especially sports 
enthusiasts, who register with a school but 
are traveling through most of the year 
participating in various tournaments. 

Since most seasons end inj anuary,they 
spend the two months of February and 
March on academics and sail through the 
end of year examinations brilliantly. 

Support for home educati ng parents 
(mostly in India) is available on the 
internet at http://www.alternativeedu- 
cationindia.net. Clive E I well, who taught 
for a time at Blue Mountains School, Ooty 
and CF L , Bangalore is the moderator of the 
mailing and discussion group, alt-ed- 
india@yahoogroups.com. The site and group 
are primarily for parents of home learners 
in India, but others interested in 
meaningful education and alternatives are 
also part of the group. The site has quite a 
lot of information about alternative 
education and schools in India. So if you are 
an undecided parent, a home educator or 
just keen to learn yourself, this is a good 
site to visit and an excellent mailing group 
tojoin. 

Alt-Ed-I ndia and T aleemnet are jointly 
offering a facility of postal library service 
for parents of home schoolers interested in 
using David H orsburgh's books some of 
which are out of print and others difficult to 
obtain in the open market. This is operated 
from theTaleemnet office at Goa, which is 
part of the M ultiversity project. 

Membership of the library is Rs 300/- 
and a postal service advance of Rs.300/- is 
collected along with the membership. The 
library works as follows: Rs.300/- is the 
non-refundable deposit. The service 
advance is credited to your name and used 
towards xerox and postage of books you 
wish to receive. You may receive books 
worth Rs. 300/ in photocopy costs and 
postage. For more books the service 
advance would have to be re-remitted. 

The postal library has been started with 
books contri buted by Cl i ve E I wel I , N eti 
Shrinivasan and theTaleemnet team. 

The postal library leaves its doors open 
to membership. Also, anyone on a visit to 
Goa is most welcome to visit the office and 
browse through our resource centre. 

For details, contact Taleemnet or Alt-Ed 
I ndia (http://Www.alternativeeducation 
india.net/). Visit theTaleemnet online at 

www.multiworld.org/taleemnet for more 
details and periodic updates. 


Learnings ourceB ookproject 
of 0 ther India P ress 

TheL earning Source B ook i s bei n g 
envisaged as a resource book to assist 
parents and the educator community to find 
solutions to the predicament faced by most 
with regardsto educating children, It is 
hoped that the readers will find answers 
and gain the strength to chart a path that 
will ultimately help children work towards 
theirown aspirations and dreams. 

Towards understanding this, in 2003 
and 2004 the Taleemnet team undertook 
long journeys through parts of India 
meeting people, visiting schools/centers, 
interviewing several educators, parents, 
home learners, non schoolers, walkouts. In 
2005 we organized a meeting of path 
breaking educators working within 
communities and in 2006 published the 
learning wisdom of twelve vernacular 
educators (both report and book are 
available from 01 B and at the taleemnet 
section in our website as downloads 
www.multiworld.org/taleemnet). 

This process of learning for ourselves 
has brought to light the fact that people of 
India have truly moved away from 
depending on the Govt, and the 
organized institutions and have taken 
the responsibility of educating their 
children in their own hands (even 
though in most cases they may still 
continueto send theirchildren to school). 

F rom the remotest of vi 1 1 ages to the 
largest metropolis, learning has moved to 
spaces outside the mainstream school, be it 
the popular neighborhood teacher or the 
carefully designed and professionally 
handled tuition, art, music, craft centres or 
thefinal blow coming in from thefast 
growing community of home educators, post 
school and gap year programmes. 

I n th i s back grou nd , T al eem n et h as n ow 
recommenced work on publishing 'A 
Learning Source book', which will be a 
hand book on learning experiences and 
learning resources avail able for parents 
and educators. M ore details on this project, 
write totaleemnet@gmail.com 


S ome interesting websites 
and weblinks 

Here is a list of web links that will be 
of interest to home-educators, 
teachers, schools and institutions 
working with children: 

1 . Learning Network, India: 
www.learningnet-india.org 

2. Educare: www.swaraj.org/ 
shikshantar/newresou rces.html 

3. Home learning: 

www.alternativeeducationindia.net 

4. Books for children: 
www.vivekafoundation.org 

5. Learning Resources: 
www.fingertips.sutradhar.org 

6. Journal of the Krishnamurti 
Schools: www.journal.kfionline.org 

7. Education across the border: 
www.sef.org.pk 

8. Gobartimes: www.gobartimes.org/ 


S amdhong R inpoche brings 
changestoT ibetan education 

Prof.Samdhong R inpoche, the austere but 
blunt speaking Buddhist monk who has 
been re-elected for a second term (by direct 
vote) as the Prime M inister of Tibet's 
Government in Exile, has been making 
dedicated attempts to re-orient the 
thinking and practice behind Tibetan 
schooling. 

P rof . R inpoche, who is one of 
M ultiversity's Advisory Council members, 
has been inviting M ultiversity people like 
Claude Alvares and Ramu Manivannam for 
week I ong d i scu ssi on s wi th thei r teach ers 
and principals, with a view to encouraging 
d ramati c reform of the existi ng T i betan 
educational system. 

In line with the new policies adopted by 
theTibetan Parliament, the education 
department has opened models schools 
where many of the more liberalised 
methods of assisting children learn are 
being used. The model school has been set 
up to follow the principles of natural 
learning. 

TheTibetanshavealso becom e a vi d 
viewers of the spate of nai-taleem films 
that are now stocked in the film libraries of 
Shikshantarand T aleemnet (see story 
below). The administration finds that these 
films are extremely useful in introducing 
new ideas of what the schools of the future 
should be to their present groups of 
teachers, old and new. 

F ilms for those who want a 
different kind of school 

Shikshantar and T aleemnet have a ready 
stock of films on alternative schools and 
alternative learning institutions and 
p racti ces. T h ese are avai I abl e f or p u bl i c 
viewing, as part of education programmes 
or for conventional schools who wish to 
introduce morehumaneand productive 
learning methods in their institutions. 

TheNai Taleem Film Festival 2006- 
2007 has been put together to inspire a 
larger vision of learning that includes 
dignity, imagination, healthy community 
and deep wisdom for today's world. 
Although discussions on 'quality education' 
are taking place in many corners of the 
world, for the most part children and 
families remain trapped in consumed Stic 
an d i nd octri n ati ng f ram ework s of factory- 
schooling. We are told over and over again 
that there are no alternatives. 

This film festival hopes to elevate 
conversations on human learning by 
remembering nai ta I eem. It seeks to bring 
insights and practical experiments back 
into our conscious minds and everyday 
conversations. The collection of films (over 
12 hours) brings forth different spaces, 
processes and experiments of deep learning 
happening in all parts of the world. 

The collection includes feature films 
(such as Chi Id ren of H eaven and Rabbit- 
Proof Fence), independent shorts and 
documentary films (on experiments such as 
Kanavu and Democrat! c Schools). 

The Nai T aleem Film Festival invites 
people of all ages come together, to consider 
anew who we are, how we learn best, what 
kind of society we seek, and what future we 
hope for. It has been already hosted in 30 
different communities around I ndia, and 
another 10 around the world (in halls, 
community centers, offices and living 
rooms). Write to Shikshantar for a set of 
filmsfrom the 2006-2007 Festival orforthe 
latest word on the upcoming 2007-2008 
Festival < shikshantar@vahoo.com >.The 
festival will take place where you want to 
organise it. Shikshantar will despatch the 
films. 
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A ksharnandan 

S ome day all schools will be like this 



Children engrossed in learni ngatAksharnandan 


Aksharnandan isthe brainchild 
of Vidya Patwardhan, a quiet 
and focused lady from Pune 
(western lndia).Vidyata/ (elder 
sister) as she is fondly called by 
the children of the school, 
believes that human-scale 
education needsschoolsthatare 
small and firmly anchored in 
their comm unities, thus connect- 
ing the classroom with the world 
outside and integrating nature 
and everyday lifesituations into 
all aspects of learning. Learning 
here isa dynamicand holistic 
process. Like life itself! 

Located near the famous 
Chatushringi templeon 
Senapati Bapat Road, Pune, 
away from the city bustle, yet 
centrally placed, Aksharnandan 
has a strength of around four 
hundred and fifty children, from 
all economic backgrounds. 

The most striking feature of 
Aksharnandan is its walls. 'Our 
walls speak, says Vidyata/, and 
truly they do! The corridors and 
class room walls are adorned 
with jute covered boards that 
display the art, drawings, crafts, 
poems, embroidery, interviews, 
creative writingand any 
number of interesting works 
that the children have created 
as part of their learning pro- 
gramme. 

The emphasis in the different 
subjects taught at the school is, 
as far as possible, on the 
connectedness and relatedness 
of everything. No topic is viewed 
in isolation. For instances 
lesson on letter writing would 
concern itself not only with 
content, style, and grammar, but 
would end up with a visit to the 
post office, purchasing postage, 
mailing the letter, understand- 
ing postal sorting, pin codes, 
postman's duties, and also what 
happens to undelivered mail. In 
addition, the lesson would deal 
with different types of writing 
materials, paper, pens, ink, it 
would also touch on electronic 
mail and internet, and, for good 
measure, would also explore the 
pleasures of philately! 


Or, if the class is being 
introduced to water, the learn- 
ing would revolve around the 
uses of water, its origin, the 
water cycl e, water wastage, 
water dependent life and enter- 
prise, water pollution; water and 
its influence on human civiliza- 
tions, stories and songs related 
to water etc. Such an approach 
relates diverse subjects such as 
maths, science, social sciences, 
art and culture.This is an 
unfragmented holistic approach 
to learning. 

No doubt this means that the 
teachers have to do a lot of pre- 
planning. 

T eachers at the school elabo- 
rate: 'We teach because of a 
strong conviction in what we do. 
Lessons are prepared duringthe 
holidays. Most of the notes on 
teaching and methodology are 
picked up from Vidyatai's 
personal jottings. There isa 
basic lesson plan, which may be 
abandoned midway in favour of 
the students' interest and 
inclination. Pre-school teachers 
prepare forthe next day's class, 
after school hours, everyday. I n 
pre-school, the children prima- 
rily learn through theirsenses: 
pre-reading, writing and experi- 
encing numbers concretely and 
through pi ay way methods is 
emphasized at this stage. Actual 
reading and writing are intro- 
duced much later.' 

The school has single section 
classes with a maximum of 40 
students and two teachers in 
each cl ass u pto the f ou rth . T he 
school has open classroom space 
upto Std VI I with small stools 
stacked in a corner of the room, 
to be used and put away as 
required. This leaves the floor 
uncluttered with furniture, and 
the space is utilized formultiple 
activities- for example, a game 
with kids running around or a 
story telling session with the 
children sprawled all overthe 
floor and some huddled close to 
theteacher (who is addressed as 
tai). 

It is only after class VI I that 
the classroom has regular 


furniture as thechildren start to 
prepare for the Cl ass X board 
examination. All footwear is 
neatly left on the shelves outside 
the classroom and bags are piled 
in a corner of the class. If writ- 
ing has to be done, children pick 
up one of the coloured stools 
from a corner of the classroom 
and promptly put it away after 
use. 

At Aksharnandan the 
teacher is hardly heard - it is 
the happy chatter of children, 
deeply involved in whatever is 
holding their interest at that 
moment that filters through. 

Children arenot given any 
grad es u pto cl ass I V . F rom cl ass 
V to VI I they receive grades. 

M arks are awarded from class 
VIII onwards, which is when the 
students start preparing for the 
Class X board examination. 

H owever, there is ongoing 
evaluation throughout, begin- 
ning with balwadi (kindergar- 
tenj.Theevaluation system is 
mainly for the reference of 
teachers and is not even re- 
vealed to the chi Id or their 
parents, except from Cl ass VI I 
onwards. Examinations (except 
for the senior level) are not time 
bound exercises and children are 
encouraged to take their time as 
the teachers are interested in 
assessing understanding capac- 
ity and not speed. The question 
paper is not based on text books 
alone but on all the learning 
experiences the chi Id has been 
offered- bethey project works, 
travel and excursion visits, 
guest lectures etc. 

I n its search for an activity to 
engage the mind, hand and 
heart, Aksharnandan found the 
answer in cooking. Food and 
cookingare central themesin 
the learning process at 
Aksharnandan and part of the 
learning is arranged around 
cooking. It starts from primary 
level with simple mixing of 
salads, making of fruit juice, etc 
and by the time the students 
reach senior level they are quite 
adept at taking care of their 
nutritional needs.The students 


maintain a small organic veg- 
etable garden and any shortages 
are made good by purchasing 
organicvegetablesfrom the 
fields of parents who farm. 

The school promotes a cur- 
riculum and methodology that is 
deeply rooted in local traditions 
and culture. It uses an inte- 
grated and holistic approach to 
learning, with emphasis on 
experience and experimentation, 
cooperation rather than compe- 
tition. It aims at inculcating in 
children a loveforlearning, 
fearlessness, belief in oneself 
and one's abilities and it nur- 
tures a spirit of excellence in the 
broad sense, in that it includes 
caring, responsibility and 
constructive use of one'sfacu I- 
ties. 

The medium of instruction in 
Aksharnandan is M arathi, 
which isthe local language and 
the mother tongue of the chi I- 
dren. Aksharnandan believes 
that every language has its own 
beauty and is a window to a 
particular culture. No language 
is superior overthe other. 

Hence, H indi, English and 
Sanskrit are informally intro- 
duced at an early age, through 
song and story and are learned 
with equal diligence and respect. 
Aksharnandan believes that a 
truly universal mind can grow 
only when it strikes strong roots 
intheindigenoussoil. 

Vidyatai sums it all up when 
she says, 'Our success in carving 
outa nichefor ourselves as an 
innovative school has been 
possible because of a committed 
core grou p of ed u cati on i sts, 
backed by a team of enthusiastic 
teachers and actively involved 
parents.' 

Learn more about 
Aksharnandan from the 
book, ‘Vernacular educators' 
or download the book from 
multi versi tylibrary.com 



Vidya Patwardhan, thesoul behind Aksharnandan 
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V ernaculator educators 

P rofiling some vernacular educators and their innovations from across the land. 

T he complete profile is available in the publication W ork and 1/1/ isdom 
of V ernacular E ducators from India' (other India bookstore) or downloadable from 

M ultiversitylibrary.com 


5 hivaji K aganikar 

M y people are herdsmen 
engaged in sheep rearing. We 
are poor with negligible literacy 
levels. Thanks to my parents I 
was destined to have an 
education at the local village 
school. 

I wished to train to be a 
primary or middle school 
teacher. However this would be 
relevant only if there were 
schools. I n the remote areas of 
the country and around my 
town there were no schools at 
all. What good would my 
training be as teacher, if there 
were no schools? The situation 
looked so hopeless that I 
decided to go my own way. 

I chosea village with no 
literates and decided to live and 
work among its people. I had 
the support of people involved 
in the Sarvodaya movement and 
in my own village there lived a 
Gandhian freedom fighter, Shri 
Sadashiv Rao Bhosle, an ex- 
M L A who had started work in 
about 35 schools and was a 
tremendous support for my 
aspirations. 

I was also associated with 
J anaj agaran, a local mission- 
ary group. I n ten years, J ana 
J agaran had started night 
schools in thirty-five villages 
and was able to achieve 40% 
literacy. One question however 
kept playing in my mind: how 
would this work of literacy help 
uplift the social status of these 
villages. H ow would this work 
bring about positive changes in 
this society? While working in 
these areas I gained valuable 
insight into how the education 
system works. 

My interactions with chil- 
dren gradually revealed to me 
that school and education perse 
were grossly overrated and in 
fact inadequate to deal with the 
realities of life. Even if there are 
government schools, teachers, 
and children goto school, there 
is no learning of any conse- 
quence happening in the school. 

For example, I decided to 
start teaching math to some of 
the children of standard eighth, 
ninth and tenth. I would choose 
a village and visit it twice a 
week to teach math. The 
situation was such that even if 
the boys were in standard eight 
we would have to begin with 
simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division and 
only then move forward. I 
thought to give them a good 
groundingin math.Butwith 
time, even this exerci se began 
tofail.Thechildren would come 
to me and ask for the math 
problems to be solved. They 



Children of Sara ng find a natural classroom for thei r fantasies 



Vidya Patwardhan (Aksharnandan) wi thRama (Vidyodaya) 



Kanavu pioneers, K.J . Baby and Shirley attheir unusual learning centre 
forthetribal children ofWynad 


were not interested to solve it 
themselves but wanted to be 
spoon-fed with ready-made 
solutions. It was this kind of 
indifference to learning on the 
part of children themselves that 
made me conclude that learning 
in Indian villages should bea 
sel f -i n i t i ated , sel f -m ot i vated 
endeavour. 


J aneS ahi,S itaS chool, 

B engaluru 

SaysJ ane: At Sita School we try 
to create an environment which 
stimulates the child notjust 
intellectually, but also 
emotionally, creatively and 
socially. 

We try to draw on the feeling 
and imagination of the child in 


a broad non -sectarian and 
spiritual sense. 

We try to cultivate a sense of 
wonder, an appreciation of the 
beautiful and the healthy. At 
the same time, we actively 
cultivate cooperation, sharing 
and respect for the other and 
towards nature and material 
things, tofosterajust and 
balanced way of life. 

J ane suggests that it is 
difficult to prescribe a definitive 
method or a set of methods for 
alternative education. If 
education is to be vital and 
meaningful it has to be organic, 
and open to change.The basis is 
not so much a prescribed 
method but a relationship, 
where individuals can 
constantly respond to 
themselves, to others and to 
theirenvironment. Each child is 
so specific and unique that we 
have to evolve ways to deal 
with each one of them. 

L ila T ai'P atil,S rujan 
A nand V idyalaya, 

K olhapur 

A teacher to the core, Lila Patil 
has been forging boldly ahead 
with her experiments in 
primary education. Lila is 
unique in many ways. H er 
teaching methods, her 
convictions, her insights, her 
rapport with the students and 
herfaith in education as a 
means of social transformation 
is plain to see as one gets 
acquainted with her work. 

She has been meticulously 
docu menti ng her experi ments i n 
primary education in Marathi, 
her native language and the 
language of her students. She is 
an acclaimed writer in Marathi 
and has penned more than 
dozen books, all devoted to her 
favorite theme: primary 
education. Writes Lilatai: 

'Children learn in the mother 
tongue because language is an 
indication of freedom, thought 
and expression. If on el oses one's 
language, in a way freedom is 
lost. 

'I n education circles everybody 
talksabout motivatingthechild. 
What does this mean? - Does it 
mean: to encourage, to stimulate? 
Some one said that one should 
allow the world to enter the 
classroom and the child would 
learn on its own. 

'We noticed children are by 
nature creative intellectually, 
reflective and responsive to the 
outside world. It looks like 
schools are meantto kill all these 
and shutoff this natural inclina- 
tion.' 
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L earningwithin thebosomofnaturewithj aneSahi 



TheVidyodaya school nurtured by Ram and Rama gathersforitsassem- 
bly. 


K J B abyandS hirley, 

K anavu, K erala 

The line between fact and 
fiction is hazy for K.J . Baby who 
first dreamt his ideal world, 
then fictionalized it in a novel 
and later made the dream 
possible in real life. 

Kanavu, meaning 'dream', is 
a self-sustai n i ng, self-suff ici ent 
tribal commune initiated by K J 
Baby and hiswifeShirley in a 
village named Nadavayal in 
Wayanad District, Kerala. 

The resident commune 
comprises about 50 persons, 
ch i I d ren , teach ers, el d ers an d 
young growingfamilies living 
on the banks of Narasipuzha. 

Firmly believing that mod- 
ern education would in noway 
emancipate thetribals, Baby 
and Shirley made no attempt to 
persuade the tribal children to 
go to school , but gave them 
Kanavu - their own milieu to 
grow, learn and relate. 

G opalkrishnan and 
V ijayaleksmi 5 a rang, 

K erala 

Vijayalekshmi: Instead of 
educating their own children, 
parents today invest and 
depend on outside agencies like 
schools for thei r chi Idren's 
education. It is not then 
surprising that criminal shave 
university degrees! M ost people 
who occupy public office have 
criminal and corrupt 
connections. If these are our 
representatives, it speaks for 
the larger society. Even noble 
prof essi ons I i ke med i ci ne and 
judiciary today operate on 
kickbacks. 

Gopalakrishnan: School is 
where children learn to lie, 
compete and copy and this is 
carried on manifold into adult 
life. Only a minority is living a 
life of values, but the vast 
majority is pushing one another 
to indulge in nefarious and 
undesirable activities. 

If wetakea particleof water, 
it should show the quality and 
natu re of water. Si m i I arl y, even 
the smallest units of society 
should be democratic in nature. 
Families are the micro particles 
of society.The offices and institu- 
tions are the molecules. So 
democracy should start from the 
f am i I y an d cl assroom s. Oth er- 
wise,even after another thousand 
years we will not be a truly 
democratic people.That means 
democracy should start from the 
family itself.The relationship 
between the members of the 
family should bedemocratic.The 
work should be balanced. 

We may talk about democracy 
butin practice the father is the 
d i ctator i n th e f am i I y , teach er i s 
the king of the classroom and 
head master is the emperor of the 
school . H ow can there be democ- 
racy? This is not education. It is 
m ere I i teracy . E d u cati on i s 
something more meaningful and 
related with real life. 


So the curriculum should 
include everything related with 
real life.Thatisthekind of school 
and curriculum we have in mind. 

The Sarang's are online at 
www.saranghills.org 

V ikasana, B engaluru 

Vikasana meansa blossoming., 
an unfolding. When Malathi 
started Vikasana, she intended 
precisely this: to provide a space 
where the village children could 
enjoy theirchildhood and 
simultaneously allow their 
talents to blossom and develop. 

Malathi has devoted her life 
to teachingand workingwith 
rural children ever since. She 
observes: 


'Vikasana isthe result of my 
teacher training experience 
with David H orsburgh. David 
started training teachers in 
1975.1 was one of them. The 
purpose of the training was to 
prepare individuals with the 
right skills who in turn would 
start their own small schools in 
villages. 

'Our in-depth training was 
for a year. It was very rigorous. 
David started from scratch, 
slowly and carefully going 
through each aspect: 
cu rri cu I u m , m eth od ol ogy , 
learning aids documentation, 
reflection, assessment, arts, 
crafts, drama, music, 
construction.' 


K .B .K ulkarni, 

C hitramandir 

'KB Sir.'ashewasfondly 
known, passed away at 87, 
on March 11,2007 at 
Belgaum. KB was honoured 
with the Sahitya Academy 
award in 1974. H is best 
contribution isthe 
generation of artists, 
writers and poets he 
inspired in Karnataka, 

M aharashtra and Goa 
during the sixty odd years 
that he left the doors of 
Chitramandir open to 
artistic, intellectual, 
scientific, logical and 
philosophic dialogue. Nehru 
centre, M umbai held a week 
long exhibition of his work 
in J anuary this year. 

He wrote: 'Art is like a 
language; it must be learnt 
before composing a poem in 
that language. But in art 
schools in India today, they 
are teaching the students to 
compose poetry without 
knowing the language... the 
main obstacle to art 
ed u cat i on , or f or th at m atter 
to any kind of education is 
that teachers try to teach 
pupils what they think is 
right or wrong. I n the 
existing pattern of 
education, children are not 
allowed to think for 
themselves. 

Discipline is not separate 
from one's personality and 
this must slowly be made to 
grow into you so that yoga, 
a phase of deep involved 
activity, develops. It is a 
kind of meditation, where 
the artist and the work 
become one. They are no 
longer separate entities. 
This period is important, as 
it is a phase of high 
productivity when the 
waves on the mind become 
silent and onlythework/ 
the art/the creation 
remains.This gives 
happiness. Education and 
learning must be a thing of 
happiness. 


V idyodaya, G udalur 

When we had only our two 
children to educate, lessons, on 
some days meant reading a 
story at bed time, writing and 
drawing in the afternoons and 
so on. The choice of activity 
depended on the children's 
en ergy I evel s, recepti vi ty and 
read i n ess for work .This 
changed with othersjoining in. 
We could notcontinuethe 
previous arrangement of any 
time class and unstructured 
activity. I had to develop a 
structure to engage them for the 
day and also provide for 
academic pursuits based on 
theirage, gradeand ability. And 
there a school was born. We 
named itVidyodaya. 
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Karmriithu 


E ducating differently... 

S ome voices from the V alpoi (G oa) meeting of pathbreaking educators. T he complete material can be 
downloaded from www.multiversitylibrary.com or ordered fromO ther India B ookstore 
(search for the title, '...for they have their own thoughts' at the site). 


B huvan P athak, K asauni 

What 1 1 earnt as a ch i I d was 
because the enti re vi 1 1 age was my 
learning space: the mountains, 
ri vers, farms, trees, animals, and 
people. I try to emulate this 
through they eevan sha/asthat 
we have started. I n they ea/an 
shala the enti re village is the 
child's lea rningspace. 

I do not believe that any 
I earning for life can happen 
confined withi n a classroom 
seated i n a three square feet area 
forhourson end. Subjecting 
children tothisl think isthe 
gravest anti child rights act. The 
way I live today is not because of 
what I learnt in school, but 
outside its four walls. 

G urveen K aur, C entre for 

L earning, H yderabad 

R esponsi bi I ity forth e ch i I d ren 
and the protection that they need 
as they grow is on us. Each child 
is a unique being. Each child has 
to be unconditionally accepted as 
an individual with limitations 
and strong points. 

We must have centres where 
we learn to relate with the 
children without forgetting that 
we are adults. Where is it that I 
should provoke and when must I 
exercise restraint so as not hinder 
thechild? 

With regard to responsibility I 
would I ike to start with an 
unconditional acceptance of every 
child given all the limitations ana 
also the potential they can 
achieve. One of the problems of 
the schooling system isthat it is 
makingadeli berate attem pt to 
I eave out, to screen . 1 1 often 
comes in the way of children 
ach i evi ng thei r u n i que potenti al . 
The school can be a place which 
can be very problematic. 

A mina K anjee, P akistan 

From experience! believe that 
one cannot make people learn. At 
most one can provide opportuni- 
tiesfor learning. Experiential 
learning seems a littlechalleng- 
i ng i n the conf i ned school system . 
However I really want to exp I ore 
the possibilities of making school 
a place where meaningful and 
authentic learning occurs. 

I believe that knowledge is 
there withinthechild inthe 
brain. A human beingusesonly 
5%of his brain. The teachers can 
create strong I inks that will help 
thechild to makethe connections 
between the knowledge when it is 
scattered . So i t i s j u st th e bri d ge 
that will help thechild to link the 
internal knowledge to the outside 
worl d . I f a teacher acts I i k e a 
bridge in thechild'slifethen he 
orshecan support the child to 
learn in its own way. 



" Wedoeducation differently." Group pi ctureofpathbreakingeducators 
assembled at Valpoi.Goa. 


R a viG ulati, M anzil 

Manzil'swork is about attem pt- 
i ng to create opportu n i ti es for 
ch i I d ren and youth to experi ence 
in their formative years a space 
where learning can be fun, where 
fairand sensible rules tempered 
with compassion rather than a 
dictatorial, hierarchical setup run 
the affairs of any community, 
where 'learner' and 'teacher' are 
not fixed positions but roles that 
each one of ustakes at different 
times and where both roles are 
equal ly respected, where ques- 
tioning is encouraged, where 
action is valued, where there's 
total transparency in functioning, 
where open channels of communi- 
cation are emphasized, where 
taking initiative is encouraged, 
where independent thinkingand 
honesty are important in actions 
and not just good for preaching, 
etc. 

Existing more as an extension 
of the family than as an institu- 
tion, with itsunderlying holism, 
friendship and trust, M anzil 
plays an important part in the 
lives of the neighbourhood chil- 
dren and youth, providing 
mentorsh i p , gu i d an ce, cou n sel - 
ling, a space for open discussions, 
ana an active involvement in 
u sef u I , sel f-ref I ecti ve work . 

T enzin R igzin,S arnath 

For almost a decade now I have 
been interested in alternative 
education. My particular areas of 
interest are: value education and 
ideological and philosophical 
issues related to education. 

I am also closely involved with 
Vidya Ashram, which is a new 
i n i t i ati ve th at seeks to exp I ore 
fundamental philosophical and 
ideological issues related to 
education. Vidya Ashram seeks to 
initiate debates on 'Knowledgein 
Society' and to bring about a 
dial ogu e between d iff erent 
knowledge traditions. It is envis- 


aged as a pi ace for exploration 
and innovation, but always able 
to submit to the benchmark of 
'ordinary life'; a place where the 
farmer and the artisan stand on 
equal terms with the professor 
and the scientist. 

M ona P atrao, P anchgani 

The combination of working a 
small organic farm for about 
th ree d ecad es, f aci I i tati ng th e 
land as a hubfor learning along 
with initiating an experimental 
gurukul/homeschool, has pro- 
pelled and strengthened my 
conviction and interest in experi- 
ential learning. 

Besides the above i nitiative, I 
continue to offer farm life as an 
integral part of learning: running 
residential camps and workshops 
on ecology and sustainable living 
for schools; mapping and facilitat- 
ing existing school curriculum to 
move to experiential and holistic 
learning. 

M anas M ukulD as, A pna 
V idyalaya 

All the motivation to excel, in 
teachers and in students, is 
generated in school through 
competition. The means, fair or 
foul, hardly matter. Schools 
generally area reflection of 
whatever is going on in society. 
The emotions that prevail in 
schools are identical with those 
that prevail in society: the killer 
instinct, ambition, hatred, jeal- 
ousy, rivalry, anxiety, and tension. 
The division of society between 
the rich and the poor has given 
bi rth to sch ool s f or th e ri ch an d 
sch ool s for the poor, makingthe 
situation much worse. Values are 
never I earnt from a formal 
curriculum. Theyareimbibed 
from a school's informal social 
atmosphere created by the 
network of rel ati onsh i ps wh i ch 
binds everyone and everything to 
each oth er i n th e sch ool . 


Every act of knowing is made 
up of a field that is known, a 
mind that knows, and the rela- 
tionship between thetwo. Even 
the most prized institutions of 
education today which focus on 
excellence, look onlyatthefield 
to be known, and strive to put 
maximum pressure on the mind 
to absorb information and intel- 
lectual skills. Unconcerned 
whether minds are getting 
twisted or cracking up, whether 
society isfilling up with venom- 
ous em oti on s, th e m i 1 1 s of ed u ca- 
tion grind on. 

Wi 1 1 there be a change? H ow 
will conflict end? If it cannot end 
at once in the whole of society, 
shou I d the process not begi n 
somewhere on a small scale? And 
should not the school get inter- 
ested in the mind that knows, in 
the relationship behind the 
knower and the known, and in 
the u Iti mate end i ng of that 
relationship where the knower is 
the known; the singer, the song; 
the dancer, the dance; the philoso- 
pher, the thought; the meditator, 
thesilence; the lover, the beloved; 
the devotee, lost in the deity? 

KB J inan,K erala 

When I lived with tribal commu- 
nities in the northeast and in 
Orissa, I observed how the 
children of these communities 
learn without being schooled. I 
found that rural, tribal children 
are basi ca 1 1 y I ef t to exp I ore th e 
world on theirown.Andthisis 
not a bad thing at all. 

A rural child begins tofeed 
itself by the age of two and 
partakes of most activities 
around the home by the age of 
four.Tothe modern mind, doing 
things at home is labour, but to 
the rural child it is part of grow- 
ing up. Learning and playingare 
not two separate activities. 

Asa result, whilegrowing up 
naturally, the rural, tribal kid 
acquires all the basic knowledge 
needed for its survival . Cultivat- 
ing, animal breeding and rearing, 
con stru cti n g, repai ri n g, tool 
making, even basic medication, 
these areall part of everyday 
living and learning.Onlythisis 
not termed education by our 
modern urban system. What 
passes off as education in capaci- 
tates, shuns" doing" and makes 
onea passive thinker. 

I havecometothecondusion 
that there is lack of free thinking 
in children because of the strong 
con d i ti on i ng from f am i I y, sch ool 
and society. Through ourso-called 
education, we are cultural ly 
uprooted and our world views are 
totally altered. M ore important, 
our intuitive abilities get de- 
stroyed and distorted. I have 
found that people, who have not 
been taughttodraw or paint, do 
it better. T hey express themselves 
naturally and every line, stroke, 
hue and tone has its own rule, 
design and justification. 
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Holistic knowing is a result of 
intuition. I ntuition is possible 
only in an experiential process 
where the whole being is in- 
volved. And only in a natural 
learning process does experience 
itself become the context for 
learning. Authentic living is 
learning. M odern education has 
shifted the centre of knowledge 
from nature to human, from 
collective to ego, from heart to 
intellect/mind, from intuition to 
reason, from experience to infor- 
mation from holistic to 
compartmental. 

As a consequence, the effects 
of modern education on the 
individual are 

compartmental isati on, alienation, 
intellectualization, 
conceptualisation, etc. 

The worst pollution has been 
the one caused by words, concepts 
and books. Knowledge evolved out 
of experience is meaningful and is 
within the context of living. But 
the concepts created from ab- 
straction are endless and most 
often meaningless. Deeper and 
authentic experience can evolve 
deeperknowledge. 

R ajani G arud, H ubli 

I feel angered by the word meth- 
odology because it cuts creativity. 
Every group has different abili- 
ties ana they have to be taught 
d ifferently. Alternati ve ed ucation 
is not about an alternative 
methodology. Alternative educa- 
tion is not a methodology but it is 
an alternative way of learni ng. 

We had several differences with 
parents and teachers because of 
this disparity in thinking. 

The general impression that 
people have is: theatre is a 
medium of entertainment. Be- 
cause theatre can grip a person's 
attention and influence his 
thinking and action,! think 
theatre carries with it a social 
responsibility. In fact, all cultural 
arts carry asocial responsibility. 
Using theatre to educate can be 
very exciti ng especial I y si nee 
children love drama, role playing 
and the world of stories. 

C handrasekhar D ei /anna, 

V etapalem,A P 

I n most schools children experi- 
ence life as boring.The perception 
of life is moulded, streamlined 
based on designs provided by 
experts. For example school 
makes people depend on experts 
and social engineers to solvetheir 
life issues.This is the biggest loss 
to the human personality. It has 
created a consumerist society 
that cannot think beyond a 
confined vision and life has to be 
lived for pleasure. Learning as a 
wholeisan alien conceptto 
conditioned minds. School has 
deprived children of spontaneous 
play,thusdeprivingchildren of 
their psychological and philo- 
sophical growth. 

The major aspect of schooling 
is that it is a convenient tool for 
the society.The ideas of western 
schooling have invaded the whole 
world. We have lost our percep- 
tions and our ability to see some 
indigenous leaning opportunities 
and approaches. Now the discus- 
sions are about whether some- 
thing good is still left in school- 
ing. People are living and growing 




Flanked by a bamboo grove, Li I atai i nauguratestheGoa meeting 


Gurveen Kaur, whorunsan alternati veschool in Hyderabad, addressesthe 
group, whi le(below) ManavMukul Dasand H ema listen on toAspi Shroff. 



out of school because life and 
I i vi ng are the best teachers. 

N eema V aishnana, L axmi 
A shram, U ttaranchal 

Laxmi Ashram has a kind of 
cyclical routinewhich helps one 
understand relationships.There 
is a cowshed, a place for 
weaving, knitting, spinning, a 
kitchen garden, and a 
community space. Apart from 
these it is a place where people 
from eight years to seventy live 
together. What is the kind of 
relationship one can have with 
persons of different ages, 
experi en ces, i nterests, 
inclinations, responsibilities 
and duties? What is one's 
relation to this in the context of 
one's self? I saw a 
connectedness to I if e and the 
living. This was the education 
that the arrangement provided. 
If this arrangement was not 
availabletomel would consider 
my ed u cati on to be i n com p I ete. 

School education is not 
education at all. From what I 
have understood, education is 
an arrangement for a person to 
understand herself and our 
endeavours should be a medium 
towards meeting this end. This 
arrangement is already 
available in nature. Our real 
understanding does not come 
from school but from this 
natural arrangement. 

R aghu B abu,S ajana 

I joined the Sajana school. I was 
there for the period of oneyear. 

H ere I started with agriculture. 

We had 12 acres of land. The 
children used to work two or 
three hours a day. This curricu- 
lum linked the children with 
nature. By observing and work- 
ing with the nature the children 
learnta lot of things.The 
children had to maintain an 
information sheet, from the 
starting of the season till the 
end. The student had to note 
down the number of hours they 
put in to water the crops, how 
much yield was obtained etc. 

On one acre of land we had 
grown creepers, on two acres 
ladyfingers,and on the remain- 
ing land we planted maize. 

The children got the opportu- 
nity to learn about the plants 
while wateri ng, observi ng, 
cuttingetc.Thechildren wentto 
thefieldsto collect data, inter- 
view the farmer or the labourer 
there. 

There were no prescribed 
textbooks, no fixed curriculum 
nor syllabus.The teachers used 
to teach accord i ng to the i nterest 
of the children and designed 
worksheets accordingly.The 
work of each student bound 
together became his own unique 
note cu m text book . 


Out-of -schoolers, Vi vekCoelhoand Sakhi, werepartofthediscussions 
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Kamfrifthu 


'I just wanted out!' 

David Hogg 


The road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions,' goes the old adage. Mychildhood was 
the epitome of good intentions. Good paren- 
tal and societal intentions! And yet, the 
idiom applies because, my life till the age of 
twenty became a living hell despite an 
entire absence of mala-fide on anyone's part. 

'Education' did it! 

What went wrong? 

Till the age of five or six my life, as I 
recall it, was heaven. I was brought up in 
the idyllic greenness that is New Zealand. 

Education in NZ in the 1950s was not 
dissimilarto the education imparted today 
in Indian village schools. It was drudgery to 
thecore: rote learning, mindless repetitions 
and the inevitable tests and exams. Life 
descended on a slopefrom freedom to 
physical, emotional and mental chains, and 
all reportedly 'for my own good.' The per- 
fidious exam regime grew in intensity as the 
years went by culminating (during that 
difficult time of puberty) in the most feared 
of all ordeals: school certificate! 

T o my mind the only really useful percep- 
tion Freud ever had was that exams are the 
root of most anxiety dreams in males and 
that those who suffered most from these 
dreams were the ones who never failed an 
exam! Such was my case. The torment and 
confusion mounted. There were no answers 
to the many perplexing questions that arose 
in my mind. 

This apart, academically also, to state an 
example: Geography was taught to us as an 
exercise in regurgitation of disconnected 
facts. So California, the golden state of 
world agriculture, was studied as an exam- 
ple of miracle agriculture. Quantity was the 
measure of success. 

This was the factory syllabus and cram- 
ming was the order of the day. Grades were 
dispensed based on retentive memory. 

And then at the age of fifteen, something 
wonderful happened! 

I n the midst of this scenario our class 
was introduced to a new teacher trainee: 
Mr.Tom Reeves, a young man in histwen- 
ties. H e was sent by the M inistry of E duca- 
tion on deputation to our school fora period 
of two weeks in order to experiment in the 
presentation of a new way of teaching 
geography cal I ed : expl ori ng the i nterrel a- 
tionship between geographic phenomena. 

So off we went on field trips to study 
river flow, erosion and dendriticdrainage 
patterns in the Southern Alps. Next, on the 
seacoast, we meticulously measured sand 
and water transitions and their relationship 
with moon phases and tides. This revealed 
to our young minds the fact that our moon 
was somehow connected to our daily lives - 
now that was interesting! For two intense 
weeks we explored interrelationships and 
connections.Then as suddenly as he came 
Tom R eeves was gone and we were back to 
thefacts business. But, in this brief period 
something had opened in my mind and the 
concept of learning and education changed 
forever. 

Soon after, I applied to leave school and 
registered fora diploma course in the 
nearby agricultural university. Since my 
family came from farming 'stock', my par- 
ents were qu i te content with my i ncl i nati on . 

This was not to be. 

My parents were summoned by the high 
school principal and heannounced to them 
that he had no intention of allowing me to 
'waste my life' in agriculture. Myacademic 



ability indicated that I should optfora 
lucrative career in law or accountancy. 
There was but a murmur of dissent from me 
fori had no allies and still no capacity to 
understand let alone articulate my proclivi- 
ties. So the gray walls of mind and its 
development became grayer as I succumbed 
to the relentless pressure of the university 
entrance exam regime. 

University and Law School soon mani- 
fested as I dumbly shuffled along the educa- 
tion production line. Increasingly stifled in 
a society seemingly devoid of introspection 
ora deeper sense of purpose I withdrew into 
a shell and yearned for answers to questions 
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I was yet incapable of formulating coher- 
ently. There was a damming of a flooded 
mix of thoughts and emotions till finallythe 
dam burst. 

In February 1971 1 took an appointment 
with the Dean of the Canterbury Law 
School and announced I was leaving. I 
recall the Dean’s puzzled and simple re- 
sponse: 'Well, I suppose you know what you 
are doing Mr. FI ogg.' 

I did not know; I hadn’t a clue. I just 
wanted out! 

Sol walked out of the system and simul- 
taneously I walked in ... into India! On 
October 26th 1971, 1 arrived in I ndia and 
hell disappeared like a dream does on 
waking. Thus began my real education for: 
in the background, even in the midst of the 
subcontinent's social and economic chaos 
and self-evident human hardships, a tangi- 
bleairof wisdom existed. I began todelve 
into the wealth of this ancient civilisation 
and soon a series of powerful experiences 
began integrating all those disparate ele- 
ments of thought, will, emotion and physical 
awareness with the deeper underlying 
motive of existence. 

This adventure in consciousness led me 
to an entire identification with all beings, 
living and apparently non-living and I came 
to understand that this fact of unitary 
existence was the very foundation of any 
civilised living. Thus I came to see what 
had so disturbed me during my 'education' 
for; it had been a process of division and 
separati on , n ot i ntegrati on . 

I survived the maiming 'education' 
inflicted upon me. Fortunately I grew up in 
a society that allowed methefreedom to opt 
out. I resolved to make my 'career' a reflec- 
tion of those life-changing experiences I ndia 
had so benevolently bestowed on me. 

The coming global society, if it is to be 
based on gnosis must first address this 
trauma it inflicts on its children. The 
shack I es m u st be d i smantl ed , soci ety d e- 
schooled. 


Presently, David is a Biodynamic Agricul- 
ture Consultant. FI e regularly conducts 
workshops on B i odynam i c Agricu Itu re and 
can be reached at: 

Nandavan Estate 
Pethuparai 
Perumalmalai 
kodaikanal -624104 
Tamil Nadu 

emai I :davidhogg@red iffmai I .com 


About Kamiriithu 

Kamiriithu will appear six times a year. The 
newsletter has been printed by M ultiworld, Goa, 
India. It is designed for private circulation and 
is also posted on the Net at www.multiworld.org. 
It is published from: 

The M ultiworld Network, 

G-8, St Britto's Apartments, 

Feira Alta, Mapusa 403 507 Goa, India, 
email: multi.worlds@gmail.com 

{Detailsof subscribing to Kamiriithu are 
provided on page 2.) 


